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II. Passiontide 


“Lion of Judah!’ Leo was acclaimed 
by Pope St. Nicholas I. “At his roar 
the whole earth trembled.” There is 
more than the roar of theological 
debate in St. Leo’s sermons, projected 
though they are against the back- 
ground of contemporary heresies. 
His pontificate (440-461) spanned two 
decades of fierce controversy in which 
East and West, emperor, patriarch, 
monk and layman were drawn into 
violent combat on the central dogma 
of our faith—two natures in one Per- 
son, Christ Our Lord. Yet, it would 
be misleading to intimate that Leo’s 
sermons read like dogmatic treatises. 
He was Doctor, debater, orator and 
pastor all at once, and there is a 
warmth in his devotional appeals, a 
clarity and timelessness in his theo- 
logical statements, which lift them 
out of the atmosphere of controversy. 

Faith in the Word-made-flesh, St. 
Leo preached with insistence during 
Holy Week, is the bedrock of our re- 
ligion, the only motive of Christian 
hope and purposefulness in life.? 
Throughout the liturgical year, he 





1 Sermo lxiv, 1, 3; lxv, 4. References to 
Migne, Patrologia Latina, LIV, 313-384. 
Translations by the writer. 


reminds us (Sermo liv, 1), in every re- 
ligious duty we fulfill, we are always 
commemorating a twofold fact: the 
taking up of our flesh by the Sun of 
God and the world’s reconciliation to 
God through Christ. Passiontide is 
the season above all others to probe 
deeply into this unfathomable mys- 
tery, for during these days the whole 
Church is fired with new hope and 
flooded with a superabundance of 
God’s graces (Sermo Ixiv, 1). 
The Word Was Made Flesh 

“Throughout all the details of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ’s passion,” St. Leo 
emphasizes,’ “‘one truth compels our 
assent, one truth is taught by Catholic 
faith: Our Redeemer had two natures, 
human and divine.” During Passion- 
tide, Leo explores the deeper reaches 
of the dogma of the Incarnate Word, 
because, he tells us (Sermo lii, 2), there 
is grave danger of neglecting the fact 
of Christ’s divinity by an overem- 
phasis upon His suffering humanity. 
Phrases from St. John’s Prologue ap- 
pear with the frequency of refrains 
throughout Leo’s nineteen sermons on 
the Passion; on these texts he preaches 


2 Sermo liv, 1. 
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not only the divinity of Christ, but 
God’s initiative in our redemption. 
In a passage which moves with the 
solemnity and liturgical pace of the 
Credo, St. Leo states both these truths 
of faith: 


‘‘We know well, beloved brethren, 
and wholeheartedly profess our faith 
in Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
everlasting Trinity in one Godhead, 
Three Persons inseparable—time- 
lessly One, changelessly One, un- 
ceasingly One. In this unfathom- 
able unity we know that all plans 
and operations proceed from One 
God. ... Yet, in a very special 
sense, it was the Person of the Son of 
God who took upon Himself the task 
of retrieving lost human nature. 
Through Him all things were made, 
and without Him nothing was made. 
It was He who moulded man out of 
the earth’s dust and breathed into 
man the breath of life and under- 
standing. He who created man 
would restore man’s nature to the 
excellence it once possessed before 
Adam was hurled from his lofty 
pinnacle. He who made man would 
make man over... .’””8 


God in His freedom and omnipo- 
tence could have simply pardoned 
sinful humanity, but in His free con- 
sent to assume our fallen nature St. 
Leo finds a manifestation of divine 
wisdom (Sermo lvi, 1). 


“God planned that our treacher- 
ous enemy should be vanquished by 
the same nature which he had once 
overpowered. God would restore 
our lost freedom through the same 
nature which Satan had once held 
prisoner. For, when St. John tells 
us ‘the Word was made flesh,’ and 
when St. Paul adds ‘God was truly 
in Christ, reconciling the world to 
Himself,’ we are clearly taught that 
the Only Begotten Son of God the 
Father entered into an intimate fel- 
lowship with lowly human nature. 
He took to Himself the substance of 


3 Sermo Ixiv, 2. 


our flesh and soul; He remained 
forever one and the same Son of 
God. Our nature, not His divinity, 
was exalted. For it was our help- 
lessness that needed strengthening, 
not His power.’’* 


From these statements, St. Leo 
points directly to the ultimate motive 
for Christian fortitude in our daily 
combat with Satan and his legions of 
evil: 


“God was free to be glorified 
through His power alone. But He 
chose another way. He planned to 
meet the proud enemy directly. 
In the helplessness of our flesh, He 
would overpower Satan. He would 
make His own victory ours, and He 
would share His conquest with all 
those whose body He triumphantly 
bore.’ 


St. Leo does not hesitate to preach 
in the technical language of the 
Doctors; phrases which now appear 
in conciliar definitions and textbooks 
were first heard in his cathedral. Some 
of these phrases remain defiantly 
Latin—uwutraque forma cum alterius com- 
munione quod ipsius proprium est. 
But there are other passages which 
are the theologians’ delight for clear 
illustration of the patristic communi- 
catio idiomatum: 


“From the first instant when the 
Word was made flesh within the 
Blessed Virgin’s womb, there was 
never a moment when God was not 
united with flesh. In His majesty, 
He is altogether lowly; in His low- 
liness, altogether majestic. In His 
manhood, suffering; in His God- 
head, inviolable. One and the same 
Christ was assaulted and glorified, 
helpless and powerful, dying and 
triumphant over death. It was the 
whole of man God took to Himself. 
Through His mercy and all-power- 
fulness, humanity and divinity were 


4 Sermo Ixiti, 1. 
5 Sermo liv, 1. 
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entwined in a unity which preserved 
the perfections of both natures in one 
Person. In God’s eternal plan for 
our ransom, both human helpless- 
ness and divine omnipotence were 
operative.’” 


Felix Culpa 


The totally transcendent forgive- 
ness of God in our regard is set in con- 
trast with His condescension in becom- 
ing Man. Our souls ache from the 
contemplation of God’s wonderful 
works, St. Leo preaches, but far sur- 
passing all that He has done for us is 
our suffering Saviour; for in His 
passion there is revealed less of God’s 
omnipotence than of His love, and we 
find it more difficult to seize the mean- 
ing of His Majesty’s emptying Him- 
self than to realize the supreme ex- 
altation of our humanity in Him 
(Sermo lvi, 1). 


“We must not rest satisfied with 
knowledge of the fact of our redemp- 
tion; we must probe deeply into the 
motive of Christ’s costly love for us. 
Mankind will love its Maker more 
when it realizes how much He loves 
us. There is only one motive for God 
having mercy on us: His own good- 
ness. Our redemption is a second 
creation, more astonishing than the 
first. For it is a greater manifesta- 
tion of God’s goodness to restore 
what had perished than to make 
something which never existed.’”” 


Here, as elsewhere in Leo’s ser- 
mons on the Passion, we can hear the 
echoes of Holy Saturday’s Exultet. 
There is no devotional exaggeration 
in his paraphrase of the felix culpa. 
More blessed are we in our redemption, 
he tells us, than Adam in his creation, 
because not only have we had restored 
to us the lost gifts of original justice, 


but we have gained the inestimable 


6 Sermo lxiv, 3. 
7 Sermo Ixvi, 1. 


grace of incorporation in Christ. Dur- 
ing Holy Week, Leo preaches the dog- 
matic basis of this new dignity: 


“After the collapse of humanity in 
our first parents, God in His mercy 
consented to send His Only Be- 
gotten Son, Jesus Christ, to rescue 
us. It was His plan that our nature 
should be repaired by one who shared 
the same humanity. He planned 
further that our second creation 
should excel the dignity of our first 
creation. Blessed (felix) would man 
have been if he had never lost the 
dignity which God first bestowed on 
him; but more blessed (felicior) is 
man if he preserves the new dignity 
which God has given him. A great 
favor it was to have received our 
nature from God; greater still is 
the favor of sharing the same nature 
with Christ.’’® 


The Loving Obedience of Christ 


There are still other passages where 
St. Leo places foremost stress on God’s 
love as the motive for our redemption. 
A merciful God planned our ransom; 
but it was a loving God who fulfilled 
this plan: 


“Humanity and divinity together 
worked out our redemption. This 
was planned in mercy, but executed 
in love. For we were bound down 
by chains so heavy that we could 
be released only with God’s help. 
His lowliness is our exaltation. We 
are ransomed at the price of God’s 
condescension; we are made well 
at His expense. For we were sinful, 
and there was no retreat from our 
sin to grace, from sorrow to happi- 
ness, unless the Holy and Blessed 
God bent down to lift us up.’”® 


In this passage Leo speaks of our 
redemption as an actio pietatis; else- 
where he repeats the idea when he 
describes the whole transaction of 


Christ’s passion and death as a sacra- 


8 Sermo Ixxti, 2. 
® Sermo lit, 2. 
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mentum pietatis..° The word pietas 
does not readily yield up its meaning 
in an English translation; it may be 
called Jove—an operation of love, a 
mystery of love—yet these phrases 
mean much more. St. Leo is speaking 
of the virtue of piety, or godliness, in 
the sense which Paul wrote to Timo- 
thy: “Evidently great is the mystery 
of godliness which was manifested in 
the flesh” (I Tim., iii. 16). To Leo’s 
Roman audience, pielas would still 
suggest the rich classical meaning of 
loving-obedience, expressed in the 
threefold relationship of man to God, 
son to father, citizen to fatherland. 
Consequently, Leo could speak with 
accuracy of Christ’s passion as a mag- 
nificent Sign of His loving-obedience to 
God the Father in behalf of us His 
fellow-men, His brothers in the flesh. 
From all eternity, the Son of God had 
accepted with love the gracious will of 
His Father: 


“There was one will, one plan for 
the redemption of all men on the 
cross of Christ. It was the will of 
God the Father and God the Son. 
No circumstance could upset this 
plan, for it was plotted in God’s 
mercy long before the centuries 
started their course. The decision 
was changelessly made.’’!! 


The transcendent forgiveness of 
God is further heightened by the state- 
ment of the eternal acceptance of the 
Father’s will by the Son of God. The 
impulse to redeem us was God the 
Father’s, Leo preaches on Paul to the 
Romans (viii. 32); it was to His Father 
that Christ lifted His eyes and prayed 
forus thenight before He died (St. John, 
vii. 11, in Sermo lvi, 2); again, it was a 
return to Our Father’s home which 
Christ prepared for us, and now, be- 


10 Sermo lvi, 3; Ixvi, 1; lxix, 1; lxxti, 2. 
11 Sermo lviit, 4. 





cause of His loving-obedience, we may 
share the patrimony of heaven with 
God’s own Son (Sermo Ixxii, 6). This 
was the deep mystery which was mani- 
fested in the flesh. St. Leo selects two 
occasions during the Passion when 
Christ offered full expression of His 
pietas—in His prayer at the Last 
Supper (St. John, xvii) and in His 
agony (St. Matthew, xxvi. 36-42). 


The Humanity of Christ 


St. Leo does not leave his theology 
long unrelated to the everyday life of 
Christian holiness. Paragraphs which 
develop along polemic or didactic lines 
invariably draw to a close with a de- 
votional appeal or warm pastoral note. 
Leo was deeply aware that the resolu- 
tion of Christian life hinged on the 
dogma of Christ’s two natures. From 
this dogma repeatedly he argues to the 
necessity of our incorporation in Christ 
as the condition of our supernatural 
life : 


‘‘We are certain, beloved brethren, 
that human nature was taken up by 
the Son of God into a union so in- 
timate that one and the same Christ 
may be found not only in the Man 
who is the first-born of every crea- 
ture, but in every one of His Holy 
members. Head and limbs cannot 
be wrenched apart. We know well 
that the life by which ‘God is all in 
all’ is an everlasting life. It remains 
no less true that the same Christ is 
the inseparable indweller of His own 
Temple which is the Church [Leo 
quotes Paul to the Colossians, i. 
18-20] .’””!? 

At times, St. Leo may place greater 
emphasis on the humanity of Christ. 
His purpose was twofold. For polemic 
reasons, he would preach against the 
remnants of Manichzan heresy (flesh is 
evil) or the then modern Monophysite 


12 Sermo Ixitt, 3. 
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doctrine (one nature, divine). ‘‘Christ 
was no phantom on the Cross,” he 
cries out against both heresies; “it was 
our flesh that was bruised and nailed.” 
Again, for pastoral reasons, Leo would 
emphasize Christ’s humanity in an 
appeal for closer imitation and deeper 
trust: 


“Our weekday occupations, with 
their alternate moments of worry 
and pride, should not keep us from 
straining with all our hearts’ love to 
shape our lives after the example of 
Our Redeemer. Everything He did 
and suffered was for our salvation. 
He is our Head and He planned that 
His power should reside also in His 
body. For it was our nature which 
was taken up into the Godhead when 
the Word was made flesh. Every 
man shares in this merciful act of 
God. 

“Do we not recognize in Christ 
our own weaknesses? He took food; 
He found rest in sleep; He knew 
grief and sorrow; He shed tears of 
love. Are these not manifestations 
of His manhood? Yet, our wounded 
nature had to be healed; the dregs 
of sin had to be drained off. That is 
why the Only Begotten Son of God 
became a Son of Man. In His be- 
coming flesh, He would lack neither 
the perfection of humanity nor the 
fullness of divinity. Ours was the 
nature which was united to God and 
born of maiden mother. No less, 
ours was the nature which the god- 
less Jews nailed to a cross. Ours 
was the nature which lay lifeless in 
the tomb; ours the nature which 
rose again on the third day and as- 
cended above the highest heavens 
to sit at the right hand of the 
Father’s Majesty. If we walk the 
way of His commandments, if we 
unblushingly profess our faith in His 
lowly human body hanging upon the 
cross, then we shall some day be 
exalted to companionship in His 
glory. For He will surely keep the 
promise He made to us: ‘Everyone 
who acknowledges Me before men, 


I also will acknowledge him before 
My Father in heaven.’ ’’™* 


St. Leo finds incontestable proof of 
Christ’s humanity in His prayer dur- 
ing the agony. After appealing to 
other texts (St. John, iii. 16, xviii. 11; 
Ephesians, v. 2) to demonstrate the 
harmony of His will with the Father’s 
eternal decree, St. Leo comments on 
the deeper significance of Christ’s 
petitions: 


“When the Son of God said to 
His Father: ‘If it is possible, let this 
chalice pass from Me,’ it was the 
voice of our nature which cried out. 
In this prayer, He pleaded the cause 
of our trembling weak selves. .. . 
But His prayer was brief; swiftly He 
added: ‘Yet, not as I will, but as 
Thou willest.’ This is the voice of 
Our Head; this voice is the salva- 
tion of the Whole Body. Unless 
Christ had spoken to His Father for 
us and in us, no one of us could ever 
face the world’s hatred; no one of 
us could ever withstand the whirl- 
winds of temptation, or crush the 
terrifying forces of persecution.’’™ 


Again, in His cry of anguish on the 
cross, St. Leo tells us, we can hear the 
outcry of humanity: 


“The Lord Jesus Christ is Our 
Head. He transforms into Himself 
all the members of His Body. That 
is why, during His torture on the 
cross, He could cry out with the loud 
voice of all His members: ‘My 
God, my God, why hast Thou for- 
saken Me?’ His outcry, beloved 
brethren, is not a complaint but a 
lesson tous.... In this cry, Jesus 
made known to the world that it was 
not His will to be rescued or de- 
fended. It was His choice to be de- 
livered into the hands of brutal 
men. In this outcry He proclaimed 
that He is the world’s Saviour, 
the Redeemer of humankind.’’™ 


13 Sermo Ixvi, 4. 
14 Sermo lviit, 5. 
18 Sermo lxvit, 6; lxviii, 1. 
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Christ Our Peacemaker 


“For God was truly in Christ, 
reconciling the world to Himself’ 
(II Corinthians, v. 19). St. Leo re- 
turns to this text again and again to 
describe the effects of our redemption. 
Each word claims his close attention. 
In the first phrase alone, there is a 
double affirmation: first, God’s ini- 
tiative in reconciling the world to 
Himself, and secondly, the Incarna- 
tion (with its correlative idea of our 
union with God through incorporation 
in Christ) : 


“We will not be ripped apart from 
the structure of Christ’s Body, for 
‘in Him dwells all the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily, and in Him you 
have received of that fullness’ 
(Colossians, ii. 9). God is not a 
body; how, then, could the God- 
head dwell in Christ bodily, unless 
flesh of our flesh had been made 
flesh of the Godhead? We have re- 
ceived the fullness of God through 
Christ.’’® 


In the second phrase, there is the all- 
important notion of reconciliation in 
its worldwide consequences. In St. 
Paul’s letters, this idea contains a con- 
trast whose terms are: friendship and 
enmity—‘‘when we were enemies, we 
were reconciled to God by the death 
of His Son” (Romans, v. 10); peace 
and disorder—‘‘for He Himself is our 
peace, He it is who has made both 
one’’ (Ephesians, ii. 14-17); estrange- 
ment and nearness to God—‘‘but now in 
Christ Jesus, you, who were once far 
off, have been brought near through 
the blood of Christ’’ (zbid.; Colossians, 
i. 19-22). Reconciliation, by the very 
force of its prefix, suggested to St. Leo 
both a contrast and a parallel: a con- 
trast between the states of original 
justice (peace, friendship, love) and 


16 Sermo Ixv, 4. 


fallen nature (disorder, enmity, aver- 
sion), a parallel between our super- 
natural elevation in Adam and our full 
restoration in Christ, the second Adam. 
Leo does not dwell at length on the 
nature of Adam’s sin; he states the 
fact, and then places his whole stress 
on its universal transmission through 
Adam, physical head of the human 
race.” 

Reconciliation suggested further to 
St. Leo the réle of Christ as concili- 
ator, peacemaker, mediator between 
God and humankind. The specific 
réle of His humanity is thus under- 
lined: 


“What hope remains for us if 
we deny the true humanity of Our 
Saviour’s body? What other sacri- 
fice could reconcile us with God? 
What other blood could ransom us? 
Who else could ‘deliver himself up 
for us an offering and a sacrifice to 
God to ascend in fragrant odor’ 
(Ephesians, v. 2)? No sacrifice 
could be more holy than the offer- 
ing which the true High Priest 
made of His own flesh on the altar of 
the cross. 

“We know well that the death 
of Saints is precious in God’s sight. 
But the slaying of innocent men 
could not atone for the world. 
Saints receive rewards; they do not 
bestow them. Saints offer us ex- 
amples of fortitude in suffering; 
they do not give us the gifts of 
God’s grace. Every man dies his 
own death, and no man can pay 
death’s dues for his fellow-man. 
Only one Man among the sons of men, 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, could die for 
all men. In Him all of us are 
nailed to the cross; in Him we die 
together, are buried together, come 
to life together.... In Him alone 
can we find our nature sinless. He is 
the one Mediator between God and 
men, the Man Christ Jesus. That 
is why He can lead us, through 


17 Sermo lit, 1, quoting Romans, v. 12. 
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union with our nature, towards peace 
with God.’’!8 


The theology of reconciliation rests 
on the analogy of friendship lost and 
recovered. But St. Leo tells us we 
were more than enemies of God; we 
had become slaves of Satan. Here the 
comparison changes from reconciliation 
to ransom. With the realism of Paul, 
Leo preaches the awful consequences of 
Adam’s sin in terms of lost freedom. 
Through Christ ‘we are released from 
slavery and born again into the house- 
hold of free men” (Sermo liti, 3). 
On the cross, Christ “‘tore up the buiil 
of sale to Satan” and wrote in His own 
Blood a new contract between God 
and mankind, a contract whose terms 
are freedom and everlasting life.'* 
Because of the prevailing social con- 
ditions of his day, St. Leo could speak 
to his people in the grim language 
of slavery and captivity, and the 
effect of his words was felt at once 
—for the slave population of the em- 
pire was still high, and there was daily 
present the danger of another Attila or 
Genseric at the gates of Rome. Leo 
urged his people to look beyond to a 
sphere of human rights and freedom 
other than political. 

Apart from the analogies of recon- 
ciliation (friendship) and ransom (free- 
dom), St. Leo employs two other com- 
parisons to describe the effects of 
Christ’s passion. “God came down 
from heaven into our world,”’ he says, 
“a wealthy merchant on business of 
mercy”’: 


“He entered into a contract with 
us under astonishing terms of ex- 
change. He accepted our condi- 
tions and offered His own. In ex- 
change for insults, He offered honor; 


18 Sermo Ixiv, 3. 
19 Sermo Ixi, 4, allusion to Colossians, ii. 
13-15. 


in exchange for suffering, health; 
in exchange for death, life. He 
could have called upon twelve 
legions of angels to annihilate His 
persecutors, but He preferred to 
experience human fear rather than 
exercise His omnipotence.”’” 


Again, Christ is our Physician, 
come to cure the fatal illness of our 
souls (Sermo lxiv, 2). Words of health 
(salus) and healing had a special appeal 
for a Roman audience: there was 
something wholesome and invigorat- 
ing in the daily greeting, Salve! In St. 
Leo we find all those words dealing 
with soul-sickness (medicina, remed- 
ium, etc.) which have since passed into 
the liturgical prayers of the Missal, 
especially in reference to Holy Eucha- 
rist. 


**T Will Draw All Things to Myself’ 


St. Leo was enthralled by these 
prophetic words of Christ Our Lord 
(St. John, xii. 21). Throughout his 
nineteen sermons on the Passion, this 
text appears at frequent and un- 
expected intervals, and always Leo 
brings to it some fresh meaning. In 
general, he discloses a twofold ful- 
fillment of the prophecy: first, in the 
historical order of events, and secondly, 
in the sphere of Christ’s grace. 

Christ drew all things to Himself at 
the moment of His death, for it was 
then that shadow passed into sub- 
stance, ‘“‘prefigurement yielded to 
truth, prophecy to fulfillment, the Law 
to the Gospels’ (Sermo lix, 6). From 
Christ dying and triumphant over 
death we have received the substance 
of all the good things which God 
promised mankind from the moment 
He revealed His plan of redemption. 
In detail, we have received the long- 
awaited Sacraments, foreshadowed in 


20 Sermo liv, 4. 
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the Old Testament—baptism, priest- 
hood, sacrifice and Holy Eucharist. 
In an apostrophe to Christ on His 
cross, St. Leo outlines for us the 
historical fulfillment of Christ’s own 
words: 


“You have drawn all things to 
Yourself, Lord. You have stretched 
out Your arms towards a people who 
did not believe in You, who cried 
out against You—but the whole 
world understood and proclaimed 
Your majesty. ... You drew all 
things to Yourself, Lord, at that 
moment when the veil of the temple 
was rent and the holy of holies van- 
ished before the eyes of its worthless 
priests. You drew all things to 
Yourself, Lord, at that moment 
when You gave to the world a New 
Sacrament (the Church), foreshad- 
owed in the one temple of Judza.... 
Now there is a more glorious order 
of priests, a more holy anointing. 
Now Your cross has become the 
wellspring of all blessings, the source 
of all graces. Your cross brings 
health to the unwell, exaltation to 
the suffering, life to the dying. Now 
all other sacrifices vanish. One 
offering remains to take the place 
of all others—the offering of Your 
Body and Blood. In You all mys- 
teries find their fulfillment. There 
is one Sacrifice and one Victim and 
one Kingdom for all peoples.’’?! 


Again, in the cosmic upheaval which 
the Evangelists describe at the instant 
of Christ’s death, St. Leo sees further 
testimony of Christ drawing all things 
to Himself. He is Lord of the physi- 
cal creation, and, “‘at the bowing of 
His Majesty’s head, the structure of 
the whole universe shuddered”’ (Sermo 
lv, 4). 

“Christ falls and is lifted up on 
the cross, and the fruit of sin is 


washed down with a draught of 
vinegar and gall. Now we under- 


%1 Sermo lix, 6. 


stand the words He spoke before His 
betrayal: ‘And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all things 
to Myself.’ I will plead the case for 
humanity; I will restore in full pay- 
ment all that human nature has lost. 

“The quaking of the whole earth 
tells us that Jesus, raised aloft, has 
drawn all things to Himself. The 
cosmos groaned in sympathy with 
its Creator as He hung upon the 
crossed bars. All the elements of 
nature felt at once the imprint of the 
nails hammered into His cross. 
Christ’s torture drew heaven and 
earth into union with Himself. 
Rocks split open; tombs gaped 
wide; hell was unlocked; and im- 
penetrable darkness blotted out the 
rays of the sun. The universe 
owed this tribute to its Maker. As 
He sank in death, all things chose to 
die.’’2? 


The Attraction of Grace 


St. Leo discloses a second fulfillment 
of Christ’s prophecy in the sphere 
where His grace is operative daily. 
The attraction of Christ is preached, 
not in the language of outward ex- 
ample or appeal, but in the theology 
of grace. We are drawn by Christ 
into ever deeper union with God. This 
union is first effected by the paschal 
grace of baptism in which we become 
members of Christ’s Mystical Body 
—corpus regenerati fiat caro crucifixi 
(Sermo Ixiii, 6); and this incorpora- 
tion is further nourished and increased 
by the Sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion (ibid., 7) and by the corporal 
works of mercy. St. Leo speaks of 
grace’s total effect in the allied phrases 
of a transfusion into, a change-over 
into, a passover into Christ. With 
emphasis, too, he preaches the limitless 
attraction of grace, worldwide in its 
appeal, cutting through all national 
and racial differences—‘‘one sacrifice, 


22 Sermo lvii, 4. 
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one Victim, one kingdom for all 
peoples.” We are very conscious of 
the rapidly expanding missions of the 
Church in Leo’s exultant statements 
of daily conversions to Christ (Patrick 
was already in Ireland) : 


“Everything which the Son of God 
did for the reconciliation of the 
world, everything He taught us, is 
something more than an historical 
event of days gone by. We are 
experiencing its power daily in what 
is happening around us. The same 
Son of God who was conceived of the 
Holy Spirit and born of maiden 
mother, by the same Holy Spirit is 
making His spotless Church a 
Mother. Through the childbirth of 
baptism, children of God without 
number are being born ‘not of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God’. ... There are 
no distinctions of race. From all 
nations under the sun He is gather- 
ing together His holy sheep into one 
fold. And every day He is ful- 
filling the promise He once made: 
‘Other sheep I have that are not of 
this fold. Them also I must 
bring.’ ’’24 


St. Leo discusses at frequent inter- 
vals the dispositions requisite for grace. 
He may preach with vehemence the 
divine initiative and transcendent for- 
giveness of God; yet, he is quick to 
urge the necessity of our coéperation 
in the daily process of sanctification. 
We must avoid, he tells us, the ex- 
tremes of pride and despair. “The 
door to paradise remains wide open, 
unless we shut it ourselves—even a 
thief could unlock that door,’’ Leo 
remarks encouragingly, although not as 
daringly as Augustine (“thief to the 
end of his life, he stole heaven!’”’). In 
a fervent appeal, St. Leo pleads for 
confidence in Christ, “our way and 
journey’send”: 


23 Sermo Ixtit, 6. 


“In the mysterious process of our 
salvation, there is no room for pride 
or laziness. No room for pride— 
because we possess nothing but what 
we have received; no room for 
laziness—because we are constantly 
urged to hold on to the graces God 
has given to us. He commands us 
and stands before us with His help. 
He calls us gently to obey Him, even 
as He is leading us along the way. 
For Our Lord has made Himself the 
way. There is no other way to 
Christ except through Christ... . 

“Yet, the way will not be easy. 
There will be scorching heat, clouds, 
whirlwinds. There will be sweat 
and tears and terror. We may 
expect treachery, persecution, 
threats, derision. Our enemies are 
wicked, faithless, powerful, and 
proud. All these are the dangers Our 
Lord and King endured in the help- 
lessness of our nature. His purpose 
was not to show us how to escape 
the perils of everyday life. He 
taught us to endure and to con- 
quer.’’*4 


Christ Our Lord offers to His faith- 
ful the grace of fellowship in His 
suffering. ‘“The Passion of Our Lord 
continues on to the end of the world,” 
St. Leo tells his people (Sermo Ixx, 
5); “it is re-lived in the souls of all 
who are suffering persecution to-day 
for justice’ sake.” In the subjuga- 
tion, too, of our flesh and in every 
temptation resisted with His grace, 
Christ is victorious. “At this very 
moment,” Leo cries out, “Christ is 
conquering the world.” 


Peter, Simon of Cyrene, the Good Thief 


St. Leo has given us a dramatic 
series of studies on the operation of 
grace during the rapidly changing 
scenes of the Passion story. He probes 
deeply into the characters of the 
dramatis persone to reveal the dis- 
positions which favored the reception 


24 Sermo Ixvii, 6. 
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of Christ’s grace and the obstacles 
which repelled its entrance. He calls 
our attention to the swiftness with 
which grace moved in the conversion 
of the thief (Sermo lv, 3). Here is the 
mystery of God’s distribution of His 
gifts, for “the thief witnessed no 
miracles, heard no sermons .... 
Whence his memento mei? It was 
God’s gift’ (Sermo liti, 1). Equally 
sudden and mysterious was the grace 
offered and accepted instantly by the 
Roman centurion at the foot of the 
cross—a scene not without its ironic 
implications as Leo tells us: “Roman 
soldiers were more ready to under- 
stand the Son of God than the priests 
of Israel.” Again, it was a swift glance 
from Christ which started the flow of 
Peter’s tears—the grace of repentance, 
a second baptism (Sermo Ix, 4). St. 
Leo is gentle with Peter whose only 
fault ‘‘was brash overconfidence, for 
his faith was unwavering, his love 
unquestioned, and his denial a salutary 
lesson in self-distrust for all his suc- 
cessors”’ (ibid.). 

In the grace offered to Simon of 
Cyrene, St. Leo sees the prophecy of 
the Gentiles’ conversion and our fellow- 
ship with Christ suffering: 


“This scene was no mere coin- 
cidence; there is a prophetic and 
deeply spiritual purposiveness in 
the incident of a foreigner coming up 
to Christ to help Him in His suffer- 
ing, while the Jews look on in 
savage delight. ‘If we suffer with 
Him, we shall also be glorified with 
Him’ (Romans, viii. 17). It was not 
a Hebrew, or an Israelite, but a 
stranger whose soul was conquered 
by Our Holy Saviour’s disgrace. 
As the cross passed from Christ to 
Simon, there was prefigured a larger 
passover from the old to the new 
sonship (of God)... .” * 


% Sermo lix, 5. 


These latter phrases may well have 
inspired the Church’s prayer on Holy 
Saturday: “... grant that the whole 
world may pass over to the sonship 
of Abraham and to the full dignity of 
Israel.” Repeatedly St. Leo reminds 
his people of their Hebrew heritage; 
yet, he always adds a Pauline note, 
namely, the largess and limitless ex- 
tension of God’s graces to the whole 
world—‘‘the mystery of Christ, that 
mystery which in other ages was not 
known to the sons of men... . that the 
Gentiles are joint heirs and fellow- 
members of the same body” (Ephe- 
sians, iii. 1-6). 


The Jews and Pilate 


St. Leo reserves his highest scorn 
for the hypocrisy of the high priests— 
“there was room in their conscience 
for blood-money which the temple 
treasury dared not accept’’—and for 
the mocking crowds who “‘dared not 
touch Our Lord with their hands, but 
hurled the poisoned lances of their 
blasphemous tongues at Him.”’ There 
is a Latin fierceness in Leo’s verdict 
on the crime of the Jewish leaders: 
“While the sheep looked on, the mad 
dogs howled and panted for the Blood 
of their Good Shepherd.” Yet, there 
is Christ-like forgiveness in his re- 
iterated appeals to pray for the con- 
version of the Jews (for his text, he 
quotes Paul on the ultimate triumph of 
God’s mercy, Romans, xi. 30-32). 

In Pilate, St. Leo points to one who 
dallied with grace, compromised and 
lost. Leo blames him for his cowardly 
exercise of authority, his failure to act 
on evidence—‘‘there was tribute, not 
treason, to Cesar in Christ’s life’’— 
and his crime of willful coéperation 
with the jealous Jewish leaders. The 
scorn in Leo’s charge to Pilate— 
“Weigh the evidence with care, judge!” 
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—would not be lost on a Christian 
audience of the fifth century, for the 
traditions of equity in Roman courts 
were long-lasting. By indirection, too, 
Leo teaches the social and political 
benefices of Christianity: 


“*Everyone who makes himself 
king sets himself against Cesar.’ 
A stupid accusation, Pilate, and 
you are not judging wisely if you fear 
it. There might have been some 
grounds for fear at the mention of a 
king’s name, if you had uncovered 
evidence of a conspiracy to over- 
throw Cesar, or if you had detected 
plans for armament and money and 
garrisons of troops.... But He did 
not speak against Roman laws. He 
submitted to the census. He paid 
His taxes. He did not stop the 
collection of revenues. He told men 
to give to God the things that are 
God’s, and to Cesar the things that 
are Casar’s. He preferred to be 
poor. He told men to obey. He 
preached forgiveness. All this was 
to Casar’s good advantage.’’*® 


Judas 


Judas “held the primacy in treach- 
ery,” and his willful resistance to 
Christ’s graces is dramatically told 
by St. Leo. This scene may be quoted 
at length, for it illustrates well an 
oratorical device which Leo employs 
in his direct appeals to the characters 
in the Passion narrative. With a play- 
wright’s skill, he reveals hidden 
thoughts and conflicting emotions— 
not only of Judas, but, by implication, 
of every human soul in its resistance 
to Christ: 


*“*Amen, I say to you, that one 
of you shall betray Me.’ There is 
no bitterness in these words, no 
reproof or disclosure of identity. 
The warning is gentle and hushed. 
Despair had not yet twisted the 
heart of Judas, and repentance could 
set him straight. 


% Sermo Ixi, 1-2. 


“Judas, why don’t you take as- 
vantage of this loving-kindness? 
The Lord Christ is already forgiving 
you all your schemes against Him. 
He is revealing your plans to no one 
except to yourself. He does not 
even mention your name. He tells 
the truth, He speaks words of for- 
giveness and they are touching the 
inner core of your heart. He is not 
withholding from you the dignity 
of an apostle; He is not denying 
you the sacrament of His own Body 
and Blood. 

“Return to your place, Judas! 
Give up your plans! Come to your 
senses! He is calling you back; 
He is pardoning you; He is knock- 
ing at your heart to rescue you. 
He ts Life and He is calling you back 
to live. Look at your fellow-dis- 
ciples, trembling at the mention of 
a crime. Your name has not yet 
been spoken, and they are afraid 
for themselves. They are depressed 
—not with guilt of conscience, but 
with an awareness of their own weak- 
ness. ... You are abusing your 
Lord’s patience. You think that you 
can conceal from Him your fool- 
hardy plans. The other apostles 
are holding back from table, but 
you do not even withdraw your hand 
from the dish—because you have 
not withdrawn your soul from 
crime.’’”” 


St. Leo’s love of the Scriptures 
dominated every paragraph he 
preached. He has made Paul’s vocabu- 
lary his own, and his intimacy with Old 
and New Testaments was surely the 
reward of that grace for which the 
Church prays on Holy Saturday: 


“God, who through the pages of 
both Testaments plans for us a way 
to celebrate the mystery of the 
Passover: grant us the grace to 
probe deeply into Thy mercy... .” 


Intelligere misericordiam tuam—in the 
context, the Church equivalently asks 
us to read between the lines of God’s 


7 Sermo lviti, 5. 
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revealed words! St. Leo’s exploration 
of the Scriptures is patent, not only in 
his juxtapositions of Old and New, but 
in the nuances of meaning which he 
discloses in single phrases. For ex- 
ample, in his mention of the vinegar 
and gall offered to Christ dying: 


“‘Vinegar—wine turned sour, 
drawn from a vineyard which God 
planted for better harvest. . . .” 


There is a deft allusion to St. Mat- 
thew’s parable of the vine-dressers 
and their murder of the householder’s 
son. Again, on the Via Dolorosa St. 
Leo points to a grim fulfillment of the 
Christmas prophecy: 


“Our Lord was surrendered to the 
savage mob to do with Him as they 
pleased. To mock His kingly char- 
acter, they commanded Him to 
carry His own instrument of torture. 
And so He fulfilled the prophecy 
of Isaias: ‘“‘A Child is bor to us, 
and a Son is given to us; and the 
government is upon His shoulders’ 
(Isaias, ix. 6). He carries His cross 
and transforms it into a sceptre of 
royal power. Magnificent mockery 
to godless men, profound mystery 
to all who believe in Him! In 


triumphal procession He carries the 
trophy of His conquest. On aching 
but invincible shoulders, He holds 
aloft the symbol of our salvation 
for the kingdoms of the world to 
adore.’’* 


A final note may be added on the 
translations throughout this essay. 
St. Leo’s Latinity presents serious 
difficulties, for his phrases are com- 
pressed to the point of curtness—a 
trait of style which has won for him 
the rather dubious compliment, ‘‘lapi- 
dary.” If a label must be found, let 
it be “‘liturgical,’ or simply, later 
Latin. Many of his sentences are 
chiselled and bevelled down to the 
style of the Orationes in the Roman 
Missal. And then there remains always 
for the translator the larger problem 
of later Latin moods and clauses. My 
single purpose has been to communi- 
cate with clarity the ideas of St. Leo, 
and at times this purpose could be 
sustained only by a generous trans- 
mutation of his syntax and phrase- 


ology into our own idiom. 


% Sermo lix, 5. 
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Child Labor: 


A Challenge 


By ANDREW P. MALONEY 


The prospect of big wages, a dearth 
of unskilled laborers, a relaxing of 
vigilance on the part of public officials, 
a natural distaste for school and its 
confining discipline, anticipation of 
the independence incidental to being 
a wage-earner, patriotic propaganda 
about doing one’s part in the war 
effort—all of these and other factors 
have led hundreds of thousands of 
youths under 18 years of age to seek 
first employment certificates in 1942 
and 1943 for part-time or full-time 
work. Teachers complain that these 
boys and girls come to school too 
fatigued to do any studying, and that 
as they tumble from the upper third 
of the class to the D and E classifica- 
tion, they become discontented, dis- 
agreeable, unmanageable, and anxious 
to leave school. Surveys which have 
been made show that the term “‘part- 
time employment” is a misnomer; 
that night work is the rule rather than 
the exception; that wages paid to 
juvenile workers seldom exceeds $15 
weekly, and that the employment of 
youth has not only got out of control 
on the pretext of a labor shortage, but 
is being carried on, in many instances, 
without benefit of any regulation 
whatsoever. 

Government Regulations for Employ- 
ment of Juvenile Workers 

The War Manpower Commission 
expressed the opinion that it would 
probably be necessary to recruit youths 
for jobs, as the labor supply was ex- 
hausted through the induction of men 
into the armed services. However, it 
clearly indicated that the recruitment 


was to begin only where the existence 
of a labor shortage was recognized and 
certified by the Commission through 
competent local authorities. The 
Commission asked school officials and 
responsible citizens to impress upon 
in-school youths that their first and 
most imperative obligation was to 
pursue their educational opportunities 
to the ultimate goal. The Commission 
did not leave the circumstances and 
conditions of employment to the ca- 
price of employers. It laid down the 
following national policies and stand- 
ards in a statement governing the non- 
agricultural employment of in-school 
urban youth under 18 years of age: 


1. Services of youth must be 
utilized suchwise as to protect their 
health, welfare, and educational 
opportunities. 

2. In-school youth should be 
employed only when all available 
sources of labor have been ex- 
hausted; and as other labor sources 
become available, the employment 
of youth is to be curtailed. 

3. No student is to be employed 
for part-time work without the 
usual employment certificate, paren- 
tal consent, and a physical exami- 
nation. 

4. For students 16 and 17 years 
of age the hours of employment 
should be limited to 4 hours on 
schooldays and 8 hours on days 
when school is not in session; for 
children 14 and 15 years old, 3 
hours on schooldays and 8 hours on 
days when school is not in session 
is to be the rule. One day of rest 
in 7 should be allowed free from 
employment. This limitation must 
be observed by employers and in- 
sisted upon by school officials, 
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parents, social agencies, clergy, etc., 
if the working student is to carry 
on his school work without detri- 
ment to his physical and spiritual 
health. 

5. Students are not to be placed 
in occupations which can be danger- 
ous to life or health. 

6. Student workers are to be 
compensated at the same wage rates 
paid to adult workers for similar 
jobs. 


Actual Facts about Child Labor 


Now, what are the actual facts about 
the employment of youth throughout 
the country? 

In 1942, 901,000 youths from 14 to 
17 years of age obtained work certi- 
ficates to enter full-time or part-time 
employment. During 1942, the rate 
of increase in the issuance of work per- 
mits for 14- and 15-year-old youths 
was greater than for those 16 and 17 
years of age. It is important to bear 
in mind that a large number of children 
are working without work permits, 
either because they are not required 
for the occupations which the children 
have secured, or because the children 
are working illegally. 

In Connecticut a survey was con- 
ducted by the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor. It showed 
that in nine junior and senior high 
schools in four cities 4748 out of 17,295 
students were working after school 
hours. The ages of the students 
ranged from 11 to 16 years. One-fifth 
of the children were under 16 years of 
age, and were working 6 and 7 days 
and from 40 to 60 hours weekly. 

In Seattle, Wash., questionnaires 
regarding work were distributed to 
10,213 high school students. 5108 
students from 13 to 16 years of age 
reported they worked from 21 to 40 
hours weekly outside of school hours. 

Boys are employed as messengers, 


delivery boys, stockroom help, clerks, 
ushers in theatres and halls, bus boys, 
waiters, soda-jerkers, garage helpers, 
gas station attendants, newsboys, boot- 
biacks, pin boys in bowling alleys, 
drivers, etc. Girls are employed as 
clerks, office workers, domestics, nurse- 
maids, charwomen, waitresses, dish 
washers, gas station attendants, truck 
drivers, usherettes, entertainers (?), 
etc. 


Children Employed Illegally in 
Non-Essential Jobs 

Many of the child laborers are 
filling jobs which are not only un- 
essential as far as the war effort is 
concerned, but which offer no training 
for usefulness in the post-war period 
(e.g., ushers in theatres, pin boys in 
bowling alleys, soda-jerkers, waitresses, 
gas station attendants, messengers, 
domestics, etc.), The War Manpower 
Commission recognized this situation, 
and deplored the fact that not only 
were these youths employed unneces- 
sarily in jobs which were detrimental 
to their health and intellectual develop- 
ment, but have been recruited to fill 
jobs for which adults were available. 

The illegal employment of children 
is on the increase. The number of 
children found by Federal inspectors 
to be employed in violation of the 
Child Labor Provisions of the Fair- 
Labor Standards Act increased from 
1761 in 1941 (before Pearl Harbor) to 
4567 in the year ending June 30, 1943. 
While the legal safeguards erected to 
protect children and prohibit child 
labor are breaking down, a laxity on 
the part of officials regarding the en- 
forcement of Child Labor Laws is 
noticeable. 

The Hazleton Catholic Charities 
had occasion to report a violation of 
the Pennsylvania Child Labor Act 
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to the Department of Labor and In- 
dustry. After the case dragged on for 
several weeks and when pressure was 
brought to bear, the employer was 
arraigned before a civil magistrate, 
fined $10 and costs, and told not to do 
it again. The law provides the fine 
shall be ‘‘not less than $10 nor more 
than $200.” 

The Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor reports that in 1943 
seventeen States made changes which 
lowered the standards or authorized 
the granting of relaxations in their laws 
governing the employment of youth- 
ful workers. 


Overworking of Children 


More and more children are attempt- 
ing to carry too heavy a combination 
load of school and employment. Boys 
and girls of 14, 15, and 16 years of age 
are working 40 hours a week on top of 
30 hours schoolwork weekly. For 
example, through our agency we found 
two girls, 12 and 13, who were em- 
ployed as waitresses in two “diners.” 
One worked from 4 p.m. to midnight, 
and the other from 6 p.m. to 2:30 a.m. 
Both attended Hazleton High School 
for 30 hours a week. Not only did 
these girls drop from the upper third 
of the class to the lower third so that 
their education was imperilled, but 
they had formed absorbing compan- 
ionships with men of questionable char- 
acter who frequented the places of their 
employment. One of them had to be 
remanded finally to the House of Good 
Shepherd. As I write this article, 
the other is being sought by the police. 

Further, our agency can report cases 
of boys 15 years of age and under, who 
work as pin boys in bowling alleys 
from 6:30 until midnight, and in many 
cases as late as 1:30 a.m. On Sundays 
they begin about 1:00 p.m. and often 


work until midnight. Let it be noted 
here that in some instances these 
practices are being carried on in 
Catholic Church recreational units. 
Our Case Workers, who work with the 
families of these boys, have repeatedly 
warned the parents that the hours are 
too long, the work too strenuous, and 
the compensation too meagre, but 
their advice has been spurned with the 
remark: ‘“‘Work never hurt anyone.” 
A few weeks ago one of these boys 
was taken to a hospital after he emitted 
an hysterical scream and fell faint in 
the pit in the path of an onrushing 
ball after having worked from 6:00 
until 11:30 p.m. every night for 
months. 

It might be interesting here to quote 
the law of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania on this point as pre- 
sented by ‘The Child and the Law in 
Pennsylvania’: ‘Whoever, being a 
licensed keeper, proprietor, owner or 
superintendent of any public . . . bowl- 
ing-saloon or tenpin alley, permits 
such place to remain open between 
the hours of one o’clock ante meridian 
and six o’clock ante meridian of any 
secular day, or on the first day of the 
week, commonly called the Sabbath 
Day, or knowingly allows or permits 
any person under the age of eighteen 
(18) years to be present therein, upon 
conviction thereof in a summary pro- 
ceeding, shall be sentenced to pay a 
fine not exceeding ten dollars ($10), 
and, in default of the payment of such 
fine and costs, shall be imprisoned not 
exceeding thirty (30) days” (18 P.S. 
4651). 

The General Assembly in 1943 
passed a law (H-193) in which the word 
“knowingly” was omitted for the 
purpose of placing upon the proprie- 
tors of such establishments the onus 
of determining the age of the youth 
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before admitting him to his place of 
business. 

We could submit other cases handled 
by our agency, but these are sufficient 
to prove the point. Literature re- 
leased by the United States Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor 
indicate these cases are typical of 
conditions on a national scale. 


Who Is Responsible for Existing 
Conditions? 

The blame for the present child 
labor trend is not to be placed entirely 
upon private enterprise, parental 
greed, etc. We can vividly recall the 
presence of young boys and girls in 
the N. Y.A. workshops until 10, 11, 
and 12 o’clock at night, being trained, 
as they were told, “‘to take their place 
on the home front to do their part for 
total victory.”” While the program 
did accomplish some good, its real 
value was lost because it was not in- 
tegrated into the parochial and public 
school daily programs. Actually, it 
lasted as long as it did, because the 
N.Y.A. instructors and officials, for 
the most part political under-slackers, 
were solely concerned with perpetuat- 
ing their jobs, and so encouraged 
and enveigled high school students to 
participate in the agency’s arduous 
work training programs. 

Children are being exploited under 
the guise of a war emergency. They 
are taking jobs where such circum- 
stances as hours of work, sanitary 
conditions, etc., are detrimental to 
their health. Undoubtedly, child labor 
is one of the many factors contributing 
to the rise in juvenile delinquency, for 
it often exposes them to serious moral 
hazards. These youngsters are on the 
streets late at night, are in contact 
with older persons who frequently sow 
the seeds of immorality in their youth- 


ful minds, and they become the easy 
prey of gamblers and other vicious 
persons. 

A community consciousness of the 
evils and dangers concomitant to this 
socially bad situation is the eminent 
need of the hour. Only through the 
coéperation of every section of the 
community—e.g., churches, schools, 
labor unions, city, state, and federal 
officials, welfare and group work 
agencies, service clubs and fraternal 
organizations—can this evil be ar- 
rested. Our slogan must be to keep 
youths in school as long as possible, 
in order that they may be prepared for 
citizenship by moral, physical, and 
mental training. 


The Priest and Unregulated Child Labor 


Where does the priest come into the 
picture? He is, or should be, the most 
respected and influential citizen in his 
community. His support and coépera- 
tion will lend prestige to community 
efforts organized to help meet the prob- 
lem of unregulated child labor. By 
sermons and public addresses, he can 
dissipate some of the false propaganda 
which is impelling youths into jobs 
without taking stock of the dangers 
involved. His words of warning at the 
discovery of abuses can stimulate his 
hearers to work for the enforcement of 
the sensible standards and _ policies 
set up by the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 

Above all, he can inject Catholic 
motivation into Community programs 
by taking an active interest in, and by 
openly collaborating with, the efforts 
which his fellow-citizens will inau- 
gurate to tackle the problem. If the 
priest is alert, he will prevent many of 
the Master’s lambs from becoming 
victims of the Y.M.C.A. brand of 
indifferentism. Programs for working 
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juveniles are now in the formative 
period, and it is only a matter of weeks 
until they will be silently but effec- 
tively inaugurated: forewarned is fore- 
armed. 

Every priest knows that the present 
unregulated recruitment of youth to 
meet the labor shortage is bound to 
redound to the hurt of Church and 
State. The priest is fittingly equipped 
to help meet the problem by acting as 
counsellor to youths anticipating the 


prospects of employment. He can 
continue his age-old campaign of trying 
to convince adults and children that a 
youth educated morally, socially, and 
academically is America’s greatest 
asset. Now is the acceptable time to 
shout from the housetops the teaching 
of Pope Leo XIII, who advised: ‘‘As 
rough weather destroys the buds of 
spring, so too early an experience of 
life’s hard work blights the young 
promise of a child’s powers, and makes 
any real education impossible.” 








Conversational Preaching 
By Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


The bombastic barnstormers are no 
more. To-day the manuals of Public 
Speaking propose the “conversational 
style’ as the most effective. This 
change in public taste is due chiefly 
to the Radio. The broadcaster visions 
an audience made up of individuals 
at ease in their homes, and adapts his 
manner of speaking to this informal 
family atmosphere. The ordinary 
Sunday congregation, accustomed to 
direct and natural speech over the air, 
expects it in the priest who preaches. 
They should find it. Various pulpit 
styles have waxed and waned since the 
time of Our Lord, but the normal man- 
ner has been the ‘conversational,’ 
and this because it is not really a style 
at all. It is rather the “seriousness, 
simplicity and clearness that does not 
smack of the stage,’! which Pope 
Benedict XV set up as the homiletic 
ideal. 


Definition of Conversational Preaching 


To say that sermon delivery should 
be conversational is easy; to define the 
conversational attitude is difficult. 
Negatively, it is the absence of all 
tricks of oratory, the theatric stare, 
the tear in the voice, the whisper; 
positively, it is a direct, natural, 
familiar way of speaking. Funda- 
mentally, it is a matter of mental at- 
titude. The preacher imagines himself 
in conversation with the members of 
the congregation and thus establishes 





1Cfr. Encyclical of Benedict XV _ on 
“Preaching the Word of God,’’ quoted in 
“The Canon Law of Sermon Preaching,’”’ by 
J. McVann, C.S.P. (Paulist Press, New York 
City), p. 166. 


contact with them. To “put on” a 
conversational attitude in voice or 
gesture is useless unless it is felt within; 
the result is, in such cases, an at- 
titude of confidential over-familiarity 
that is in very bad taste. In his 
“Dialogues on Eloquence,’’? Fénelon 
says: 

“*.. the whole art of good orators 
consists in observing what nature 
does when unconstrained. You 
ought not to imitate those harangu- 
ers who choose always to declaim, 
but will never talk to their hearers. 
On the contrary, you should address 
yourself to an audience in such a 
modest, respectful, engaging manner 
that each of them shall think you 
are speaking to him in particular. 
And this is the use and advantage of 
natural, familiar, insinuating tones 
of voice.”’ 


And St. Robert Bellarmine cautions 
preachers to remember that they are 
talking to individuals when they speak 
to an audience, and they should begin 
a sermon as they do a conversation, 
simply and in a natural pitch of voice. 
Numerous other sacred writers stress 
the fact that a sermon is but enlarged 
conversation, in which the audience 
plays such a striking part that the 
preacher should feel the atmosphere 
of a dialogue, not a stage soliloquy or 
recitation. He is not declaiming a 
piece which the audience, as it were, 
happens to overhear. He is talking 
with, rather than to, them: he is one 
of them; they are so much in his 
thoughts that he regards them as 


2M. Fénelon, “Dialogues on Eloquence’’ 
(Baynes, London), p. 102. 
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participants in the talk, not spec- 
tators. Without this consciousness of 
his hearers, he cannot make vital con- 
tact, and unless speaker and hearer 
are in rapport he cannot drive home 
his message. Once he loses a lively 
sense of communication, the preacher 
knows that he is casting his words 
willy-nilly into the air; his audience 
may or may not listen, may or may 
not grasp something as the words go 
by. Grandiloquent styles of oratory 
fail precisely in this, that they sweep 
and roll majestically over the heads of 
an audience but lack that direct ap- 
peal which makes each individual feel 
the message is personal, inscribed with 
his own name and address. 


Conversational Tone 


Conversational quality of tone does 
not mean the lifeless monotone of dull 
chat; rather is it the force, color and 
rhythm of vitally interesting con- 
versation. Savonarola conversed in 
the pulpit and urged others to do like- 
wise: yet, the fiery Florentine was 
anything but dull. It is a pity that so 
many priests can tell about a touch- 
down in a tone that rings and sparkles, 
but in the pulpit they murmur; much 
better that they vibrate in their ser- 
mons and leave the dead part of their 
split personalities for the dinner table 
and telephone calls. 

Robert Bellarmine notices a few 
differences between a conversation and 
a sermon, differences in proportion 
which merely emphasize the fact that a 
sermon is an expanded conversation. 
Greater loudness and slower utter- 
ance as well as nicer diction are, he 
says, imperative, but these constitute 
the ‘‘only difference there should be 
between a preacher’s sermon to a 
multitude and one man’s familiar talk 


to another.’’* You may increase your 
volume without losing the nuances of 
conversational tone. You don’t 
smother fireside appeal by turning up 
the volume on your radio set. In- 
stinctively a good preacher adapts his 
volume, rate and pitch to the size and 
acoustics of the church in which he 
speaks, but if his mind is on his 
audience, the sense of contact will 
give him animation and variety and 
save him from ranting and gymnastics. 
Sometimes pitch is a stumbling block. 
A high pitch carries better than a low 
one, and it may be necessary to sus- 
tain a high pitch in order to reach the 
last pew. If so, there is apparently 
nothing to do but sacrifice normal 
pitch variety. 


A ‘‘Holy Tone’’ to Be Avoided 


The “holy tone’ effectively bars 
real contact with the audience. Its 
sanctimoniousness is fraudulent. Un- 
happily it has the background of a long 
tradition, and has enticed many sin- 
cere priests, but actually it has no 
place in Christ’s Church. We might 
imagine Him listening to a “holy 
toner’ and saying: ‘These people 
honor Me with their lips but their 
hearts are far from Me.” This tone 
varies in volume anywhere from a lisp 
to a croon or a roll, but the general 
character is the same—a regular rise 
and fall like the wail of a primitive 
chant. Perhaps it induces a mood, 
but when a hearer expects a solid mess- 
age for his dark hours and only gets a 
mood, he begins to look on religion as 
something unreal, like the sentimental 
verse sighed over the radio for weary 
housewives. 

It is true that a preacher who memo- 
rizes his talk finds the “holy tone” 


3 Cfr. J. Brodrick, S.J., “Life and Work of 
Blessed R. F. C. Bellarmine’ (P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York City), I, p. 87. 
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less of a strain than the irregular 
rhythms of conversation. Children, 
for instance, naturally recite in sing- 
song. It is no solution to say: “‘Don’t 
memorize!’’ Some preachers would 
never have developed the ability to 
think on their feet unless they had the 
advantage of the protective shell of 
memory for the first few years. It is 
possible, however, to master the art 
of speaking naturally while you recite 
from memory. Actors have to learn 
their lines verbatim, and many of them 
speak their parts in a natural tone; 
they take the mental attitude of one 
conversing even though they are not 
thinking out their own ideas but some- 
thing rehearsed. Charity should urge 
the beginning speaker to do likewise. 
He ought not to inflict a monotonous 
whine on the faithful while he passes 
through the stage of developing self- 
confidence. As matter of fact, if 
sufficient opportunity is offered in the 
seminary homiletic course, he should 
be ready to speak from outline by 
Ordination time. 


Practical Suggestions 


The following suggestions are offered 
as aids in cultivating that intangible 
but very real element in sermon 
delivery, the conversational manner: 

1. Think you are conversing.—Be 
keenly conscious of the audience, not 
as a mass, but as so many personalities. 
If you have a good grasp of the sermon, 
you can afford to expend much of your 
energy in watching them and con- 
sidering their reaction. On the other 
hand, should you concentrate all your 
attention on your words or delivery, 
there is bound to be a vague, distant 
expression on your face which is al- 
most equivalent to walking out on 
your audience. Keep thinking of your 
audience, striving all the while not to 








state your case abstractly but to per- 
suade and convince these individuals 
here and now before you. 

2. Look directly at the members of 
the audience.—Eye-to-eye contact is 
the ideal method of establishing per- 


sonal contact with your hearers. Fén- 
elon calls it the rhetoric of the eye and 
says: “Nothing is more intelligible 
than facial expression; it expresses 
every passion of the soul. And in the 
facial expression, the eyes are most 
active and significant. One well-timed 
look will pierce to the bottom of the 
heart.’’* But this can be done usually 
only in a small church; in a large one, 
the preacher can insure close com- 
munication by looking from face to 
face. To attempt to cover the whole 
congregation in this way would result 
in a jerky motion of the head. Follow 
your practice in ordinary conversa- 
tion. Select one person to talk to 
for a time, look at him directly, then 
fasten upon someone in another part of 
the church and address yourself to 
him for a while. In this way you can 
show the congregation that your at- 
titude is friendly and personal, and 
at the same time you can discover 
if they are listening intently. We can 
imagine St. John Chrysostom scruti- 
nizing the faces of the listeners to his 
Fourth Homily on Genesis: ‘‘Please 
listen to me—you are not giving me 
your attention. I am talking to you 
about the Holy Scriptures and you are 
looking at the lamps and the people 
lighting them.”’ 

To avoid the gaze of the audience 
by looking over their heads or to the 
side is fatal to any hope of heart-to- 
heart communication. It is discour- 
teous in conversation: it is at least 
imprudent in delivering a sermon. 


4M. Fénelon, op. cit., p. 105. 
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The audience may admire a speaker 
who peers wide-eyed and wishfully 
into eternity, but they will leave the 
church with a feeling of unreality. 
You can, moreover, feel more at ease 
in looking at an audience than in look- 
ing away. We always fear the un- 
known more than the known. Look 
away from them and you have a vague 
fear of a mass of a thousand people; 
look at them and you see this person 
and that person, and as individuals 
they are not at all fearful or for- 
midable. 


Facial Expression 


The preacher’s facial expression as 
he looks at the congregation should be 
fatherly or at least friendly. The 
prosecuting attorney doesn’t win 
friends and influence people by look- 
ing daggers at the witness for the de- 
fense. So too, if the speaker’s facial 
expression be harsh, he antagonizes. 
If you feel well-disposed towards an 
audience, your face will ordinarily 
reflect your inner geniality. But ner- 
vousness sometimes tenses the facial 
muscles so as to create a pugnacious 
appearance. This chimerical ‘“‘chip 
on the shoulder” is a real barrier to 
contact. An effective method of pre- 
venting this false belligerence is to 
make a definite attempt at a smile. 
It will counteract the nervous tension 
and the net result will be merely a 
relaxed expression, not a fixed smile 
or grin. Mental concentration also 
tends to give a false impression of 
hostility; therefore, the speaker must 
learn to gather his thoughts without 
screwing up his eyes and forehead into a 
frown or glare. 

The speaker who meets the gaze of 
his audience cordially and intently will 
rarely lose contact. He must not 
dodge, must not look up, down or over, 


but squarely at them It takes cour- 
age at first, but it pays off in attention. 

3. Use gestures.—As in everything 
else, nil nimis is the rule. Gestures too 
vehement or numerous stifle natural- 
ness. St. Francis de Sales told of 
certain rustic preachers who used to 
shout, scream, and beat the pulpit 
with their hands; and Fénelon con- 
demned perpetual motion of the arms. 
Gestures, however, should not be com- 
pletely suppressed because they do con- 
tribute to the conversational manner. 
Motion of the body not only helps to 
communicate thought, but also serves 
to put the speaker at his ease, giving 
him outlet for his nervous energy and 
thus releasing tension. Suppress all 
gestures and you tie up your body as 
a runner ties up his hands in a stunt 
race. 

To be natural, gestures must spring 
from an inner impulse. They cannot 
be “laid on.” When the impulse 
comes, the spontaneity of it will not 
necessarily make the gesture graceful. 
An unpractised speaker will probably 
make awkward gestures. The impulse 
is born of the moment, but the grace- 
fulness of the motion is the result of 
long, assiduous practice. Gestures for 
the sake of sheer drama are absurd. 
Fénelon says that a speaker who is 
vehement in uttering commonplaces 
sweats himself but chills the blood of 
his audience. 

4. Stand close to the congregation. 
—In a fixed pulpit, of course, the 
preacher has no choice, but in many 
churches he has the option of speaking 
from the predella or at the communion 
rail. Nearness makes for intimacy. 
Socrates, the historian, notes that 
Chrysostom was the first to preach 
from the ambo, in order to be near 
the congregation, rather than the altar. 

5. Write a ‘‘talkable’’ sermon.—The 
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devil of inflated style goes about seek- 
ing whom it may devour. The elab- 
orate English of Burke or Macaulay, 
the elegance of Ruskin, the Latinized 
and theological language of much of 
our seminary reading, are not the 
spoken language of 1944 New York. 
Crisp and concise is the speech of an 
educated American in his everyday 
affairs. Of course, there should be a 
shade of refinement and exactitude 
not found in ordinary good conversa- 
tion, but in general our writing style 
should lie close to our speech. 


Choice of Pulpit Language 

Pulpit language, after all, is only a 
means: its function is service; its key- 
note is clarity rather than ornament. 
Short precise words, simple sentences, 
allusions to current or commonly 
known events and conditions make up 
the speech habits of priest and people. 
Why borrow a grand style when we 
have at hand a language that is al- 
most Biblical in its vigor and simplic- 
ity? Copious diction is cumbersome 
to the preacher and unreal to the 
people. Specifically, contractions 
make for naturalness in the ordinary 
Sunday sermon—e.g., ‘‘doesn’t’”’ for 
“does not,”’ “‘it’s’’ for “‘it is.’’ Also, 
elliptical constructions are conversa- 
tional—e.g., “the book I read’ for 
“the book that I read.’’ The com- 
plete expression has a false dignity 
and less vitality. 

G. H. Palmer said of English Liter- 


ature that its bookish times are its 
decadent times, its talking times its 
glory. Notice how literary is this 
specimen of sermon style, how far 
from common speech: 


“In the dark flux of our time, 
yearning for that tranquillity that 
is Peace and dedicating his energies 
to the fulfillment of his dream, 
Pope Pius will not, like another 
Pilate, attempt to wash his hands 
of the blood of the world.” 


The same idea translated into ‘‘Amer- 
ican’’ is speakable: 


“To-day Pope Pius dreams of 
Peace; he lives for it—perhaps will 
die for it. But he cannot wash his 
hands of the blood of the world as 
Pilate did of the blood of Christ.” 


The latter sentence we can speak 
trippingly on the tongue, as Hamlet 
advised, but we mouth the former be- 
cause it is a speech pattern that is 
foreign to us. 

It must not be thought that the 
naturalness advocated in these pages 
is a negative quality. It very defi- 
nitely is not. Much practice in the 
elements of elocution is necessary to 
eliminate the mannerisms that sprout 
like weeds in untrained delivery. 
Ars celare artem. Conversational 
preaching is the art of presenting the 
doctrines of Christ to the people with 
conviction, simplicity and power. The 
rest is in the hands of God. 











Is Our Charity Growing Cold? 
By JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


“Baptism gives us the power of 
uniting ourselves with God in this 
world, and consecrates us to the life 
of union with Him; but it conse- 
crates us no less unambiguously to 
a life of mortification. We have 
been given the grace of death in 
Christ. Our life must be a constant 
death to all that is opposed to 
Christ. We have not received a 
grace that will grow and reach ma- 
turity by way of effortless progress. 
Our grace is one that grows on 
leveled ground, that walks by ways 
we must make smooth and paths we 
must prepare. It is a grace that 
thrives upon the cross. It is a grace 
that is most alive when the merely 
human in us is altogether dead. 
Baptism destines us for motification. 
The baptized man who lives a life, 
good but self-indulgent, is a frus- 
trated man. He is stunting the 
grace that is in him. It cannot 
develop unless through trials. Soft- 
ness will stunt it; softness may 
destroy it.... It would be tedious 
and out of place to explain in detail 
the nature of mortification to which 
Baptism consecrates the soul. The 
essential minimum is the amount of 
mortification included in the avoid- 
ance of mortal sin. Beyond that is 
the unlimited sweep of total abne- 
gation, to which also Baptism conse- 
crates us; but this consecration is 
more a matter of honor and gener- 
osity. . . . One of the things that 
keeps souls back in this way of 
mortification—apart from the terri- 
ble lack of generosity that is normal 
to man—is that the positive aspect 
of mortification is lost from sight or 
never understood. ... We do not 
see that to deny ourselves a pleasure 
is to perform an act which is pleas- 
urable beyond all imaginings. To 
bear pain or to refuse joy is to live 
the life of Faith, Hope, and Charity.” 
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The foregoing excerpts are from a 
1943 book published by Sheed & Ward 
and written by the Irish Spiritine, 
Father Bernard Kelly. The book is so 
good and so needed by priests and 
people that we wonder why it was not 
brought out a century ago, and since 
then continuously reprinted and re- 
edited. I refer to “The Sacraments of 
Daily Life.”’ The cited passages em- 
phasize the truth that Baptism implies 
a fervent Christian life; and that 
where this is not led, there is ill-health 
in the spiritual order, extending 
through every degree from anzmic 
living souls to helplessly invalided or 
dead souls. One sign of the notori- 
ously low average of general soul health 
in this country of ours is the declining 
charity among Catholics in almost 
every wage bracket, especially in those 
brackets above the minimum wage 
level. There are two alarming symp- 
toms of this low spiritual vitality; 
one is a neglect of parental and filial 
duties, and the other is a progressive 
shrinking in almsgiving—above ll, 
among those who could give either 
absolutely or relatively much. Long 
before the coming of His Beloved Son, 
God laid down an easy way of measur- 
ing the alms budget in any and all in- 
comes: “If thou have much, give 
abundantly; if thou have little, take 
care even so to bestow willingly”’ (Tob., 
iv. 9). 

Earning Daughters Try to Shunt Sick 
Mother on Charity 


Right before Christmas, among a 
dozen undeserving applications for 
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personal care by telephone, a group of 
Sisters in a single one of our big cities 
had a message from three grown 
daughters to come and look after their 
sick mother. These Sisters, whose 
praise is in the mouths of all those who 
have ever come in honest contact with 
them, asked to be informed about the 
circumstances of the alleged helpless- 
ness, because, like St. Paul, they 
realize that even charity must be 
judiciously bestowed, and that to help 
those well able to help themselves is 
not charity but the abetting of idle- 
ness and the encouragement of the 
neglect of duty. The fact was that 
these young women had good positions, 
and the positions were made the pre- 
text for asking a consecrated woman to 
do for their mother what the strongest 
ties of nature bade their very selves to 
do for her, either in person or by proxy. 
They didn’t seem to realize that, if 
need be, one of them was obliged to 
stay home from work, give up her job 
even, in order to look after a sick 
mother. Yet, these three charity 
fakirs were only petty recreants of 
filial duty compared with a profes- 
sional man I heard of in another con- 
nection. 


Little Shot Dies; Big Shot Shirks 


Last year in one of our large cities, 
a Catholic layman with an income of at 
least $5000 found himself faced with 
the problem of taking care of an aged 
mother. The problem came by way 
of devolution. The brother of our pro- 
fessional man—who, I wager, is a pro- 
fessional Catholic also—had on a very 
meagre salary assumed the exclusive 
obligation of taking care of the forlorn 
mother. This dutiful son had died, 
and had gone to receive unquestionably 
the reward of filial devotion. So, 
the duty passed on to the “big shot” 


brother. Perhaps this duty-shy pro- 
fessional man had an impossible wife; 
perhaps, too, he felt that his mother 
needed the kind of care his wife was 
unable to give her. In any event, there 
were ways of solving the problem with- 
in the limits of filial decency, to say 
nothing of filial obligation. But what 
does our shrewd, worldly wise Catholic 
professional man do? He appeals to a 
priest-friend to get her into the Sisters 
of the Poor. And the soft-hearted 
and soft-headed priest plays politician, 
and gets the old lady into a place that 
she had no just title to enter under the 
circumstances. Thereby the big shot 
son put himself into a category which 
St. Paul makes worse than that of 
apostasy (I Tim., v. 8): “If any man 
have not care of his own, and especially 
of those of his house, he hath denied 
the faith, and is worse than an infidel.”’ 
For all that, Catholic grown children 
within the Church have no monopoly 
on blood unnaturalness. Younger 
parents are paralleling it. 


Unnatural Parents Make Christmas 
an Exception 

For several decades now, Catholic 
boarding schools of grade and high 
school levels have been becoming 
upper-bracket orphan asylums. But 
I was quite shocked to hear this last 
Christmas the Sisters in charge of one 
such economically select orphan 
asylum commenting on the fact that in 
recent years parents without homes, 
and single parents in the case of broken 
homes, take out the children for Christ- 
mas Day only. Previously such chil- 
dren were kept at least several days, 
if not the entire vacation. But not 
now. There is a like unnaturalness 
where divorce occurs, and the question 
of the custody of the children is to be 
settled. Formerly there was always a 
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fight for the retention of the children. 
Now, the innocent party is liable to 
waive his or her right, and perversely 
rejoice over the opportunity of what is 
thought a lucky riddance. These 
things are happening in the case of 
Catholics, not merely of post-Chris- 
tians. They are happening because 
like the pagans of old, whom St. Paul 
speaks of in the beginning of his 
Epistle to the Romans, these Catholics 
have “changed the truth of God into 
a lie; and worshipped and served the 
creature rather than the Creator, who 
is blessed forever.’’ This perversion, 
quite naturally, shows on a larger scale 
when it comes to the practice of alms- 
giving, the love of the needy brother in 
Christ. For a failure to cultivate a 
love of Christ in the neighbor leads to 
a neglect of our own relatives. In 
practice, it is either an all-out attach- 
ment to Christ in His ambassador, the 
neighbor, or in an all-out seeking of 
self. 


Are We American Catholics as Generous 
as We Think? 

A good test of whether we as indi- 
viduals or as families come up to 
the minimum in the virtue of alms- 
giving is to inquire into which of the 
three classes we fall, according to a 
bank classification got up about fifteen 
years ago. That classification points 
out that, as far as charitable contribu- 
tions are concerned, bank depositors 
are one of these things: misers, 
spendthrifts, or savers. The misers on 
an average spend 1% of their income on 
charity, and nothing on pleasure in the 
strict sense of that term; the rest of 
the income, less expenditure for neces- 
sities, the misers save. The spend- 
thrifts, on the other hand, spend on 
pleasure 31% of their income, saving 
nothing and giving only 1% to charity. 


The savers on the contrary put aside 
20% of their income (an average here 
including every one that earns, from 
day laborers to multimillionaires) ; 
they give 10% in charity; they restrict 
their pleasure spending to 10%. Now, 
if we drop out of calculation countless 
Catholics working for a minimum wage 
or less (who in very large numbers out 
of their poverty give most generously 
to church and school purposes, and who 
deny themselves even the simplest 
pleasures and yet are compensated by 
the high glow of spiritual joys), we 
are amazed at how few Catholics make 
their charity budget equal to their 
pleasure budget. How many Catholic 
families, for instance, or individual 
Catholics are there who spend at least 
$500 a year on a purely pleasure ve- 
hicle, and yet think that they cannot 
afford to spend as much as $50 in 
charity; the suggestion of $500 for 
charity would give them apoplexy! 
I heard a person really conversant with 
the facts in the cases cited say that, 
outside meagre church support, not 
one out of several families mentioned 
ever gave in charity more than the 
price of casual bazaar or chance tick- 
ets, yet, their entertainment budget 
alone reached at least $4000 a year. 
Such families, of course, may have had 
incomes as high as $40,000 a year. 
Paul and Dorothy Douglas (in their 
prize-winning essay after the First 
World War on “How Much Can We 
Afford to Give?’’) estimated that social 
justice called for an expenditure of at 
least $8000 a year out of an income of 
$40,000. We have thus from a most 
unexpected source a sort of confirma- 
tion of the bank’s suggestion that the 
pleasure budget should be the measure 
of the almsgiving budget. 

One of the country’s well-known 
pastors used to boast that in his one 
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Sunday collection the families of his 
parish contributed on an average of a 
dollar per wage earner; yet, this same 
pastor made the damaging admission 
that the young men and women of the 
parish who had profited by free tuition 
in grade and high school and who were 
working (some earning handsome sala- 
ries and driving their own auto), did 
not feel called upon to contribute 
anything to church support. We 
may be sure that in few cases was there 
any almsgiving by this class, either. 
Will the same generation as married 
men and women give sufficient to sup- 
port the Church and let it carry on 
adequately? Hardly, if Church sup- 
port is raised by straight offerings ac- 
cording to ability and based upon a 
sense of duty and supernatural grati- 
tude. Incidentally, they may support 
the Church if that support is got by 
pampering their spendthrift tendencies, 
with churchmen being forced to enter 
competition with amusement pro- 
moters and to claim in the name of re- 
ligion exemption from civil laws guard- 
ing the good order of the body politic. 


All Too Many Catholics Demonstrate 
Adversely 

I have in mind a large office force of 
several hundred, half of whom perhaps 
are Catholics. What impression do 
these children of light, as a group, 
make upon those of the post-Chris- 
tians who cultivate naturally good 
principles, a remnant of Christian 
morality and religion salvaged from a 
generation or two back? Well, the 
group impression is decidedly bad. For 
common honesty is seen to be lacking 
in the dominant part of these Catho- 
lics; the high principles which men 
and women in no small number, and 
without any religion at all, exhibit in 
their daily converse is noticeably ab- 


sent. Husbands and wives with never 
a chick or child, and working in the 
same office, have a combined wage of 
at least $400 a month. Still, that is 
too small to prevent each from borrow- 
ing habitually before pay days. In 
their regard, we think in part of St. 
Paul’s description of those pagans 
given over to a reprobate sense be- 
cause of having been false to their 
natural instincts of religion: ‘‘Foolish, 
dissolute, without affection, without 
fidelity, without mercy”’ (Rom., i. 31). 
Still, we must not be too severe on 
these liabilities of the Missionary 
Church; for they weren’t reared in the 
corporal and spiritual works of mercy. 
Like Topsy, they as Catholics “‘just 
growed up.”’ 


Fourteen Servants in House, but 
Father and Mother Serve 

A distinguished demonstrator of 
charity in deed recently told a group 
of Catholic college girls that in her 
ancestral home in far-off Russia she 
and her brothers and sisters were 
never lectured by their parents about 
charity as the second name of the 
Christian and furnishing all the an- 
swers to the Judge’s questions when 
He will examine our lives. No; they 
were not told about charity; they saw 
it practised magnificently. If a poor 
man came to the house, it wasn’t a 
butler who waited upon him but the 
father of the house. The latter saw 
that the beggar got clean clothes, had a 
bath, and was then served by the 
master of the house in person. The 
mother did the same for a poor woman 
coming for assistance. On one oc- 
casion a young brother in a spirit of 
freshness sent a poor man on his way 
with the excuse that his father hadn’t 
time to see him. The father overhear- 
ing this promptly dispatched the boy 
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to bring back the beggar, and saw that 
the boy took full care of his Saviour in 
the person of the poor outcast. These 
parental demonstrations bore rich 
fruits—they always do. 


Pastor Thinks Children Need Their 
Spending Mite Even in Lent 

A pastor objected to the children of 
his school denying themselves candy, 
ice cream, and moving pictures in 
Lent, at least on weekdays, and giving 
their sacrifice money to the missions. 
“They have little spending money,” 
his excuse was, “‘and they should 
spend it upon themselves.” Of course, 
that pastor disagreed with the Elder 
Tobias about even the poor giving 
some little alms; and if it wasn’t for 
the poor in past generations doing this 
out of their minimum wage or less, our 
churches and schools in the United 
States would be largely non-existent. 
If that pastor is still living, he is 
learning the foolishness of his false 
doctrine in the shrunken parish sup- 
port from those coddled children long 
since grown to manhood and woman- 
hood. Yet, that erring pastor is to be 
more commended for his upright heart 
in spite of his wrongheadedness than a 
grafting pastor is who permits the 
Sisters to carry on drives for paternal 
anniversaries, to which drives unwill- 
ing pareats are made to contribute. 
Sisters, too, are let indulge in similar 
grafting all too often, sometimes with 
and sometimes without the provocation 
of scant remuneration. Even collec- 
tions among children for the most 
praiseworthy objects on an assessment 
basis stifles, instead of developing, the 
virtue of almsgiving. It must be the 
child’s own spending money in part 
that is sacrificed as a purely free will 
offering to charity on the strength of a 
personal appeal—not money that the 


child gets from the parent on the com- 
mand of teacher or pastor. It takes 
work to develop the moral virtues in 
children—no less than it does to de- 
velop the intellectual virtues. Mar- 
shalling the children in groups to exe- 
cute a command doesn’t develop these 
virtues. Yet, almsgiving, like faith, 
comes by hearing, and hearing comes 
from preaching. 


Selfish and Exaggerated Preaching on 
Church Support 

The criticism is often made that our 
preaching for the most part lacks 
dogmatic theology. Does it ever reach 
almsgiving, as such? If some inquir- 
ing reporter for a Catholic paper were 
to accost our churchgoers on Sunday 
morning, and ask them if they ever 
heard a sermon on what they can 
afford to give the Saviour in His poor 
(that is, what they can afford to give 
towards church support and all chari- 
table appeals put together), that re- 
porter would have to be on hand Sun- 
day after Sunday and at different 
churches each Sunday before he would 
be likely to meet a person who would 
give him an affirmative answer. The 
likelihood would be that the reporter 
would be told something to this effect: 
that if a person did well by his own 
parish, he had discharged about the 
only obligation he had in the way of 
money-giving, unless of course that 
person were in training to become a 
saint. The reporter would quite likely 
be told that this monstrous doctrine 
had been jabbed at parishioners in 
Sunday ‘‘pep talks’ on church support 
of one kind or another; that the 
Church teaches her people to give 
tithes, and that tithes mean one-tenth 
of one’s income. Now, if the reporter 
asked if the priest meant one-tenth of 
the gross or of the net income, he 
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would be informed: ‘Oh, the gross 
income, for Father said that, if a man 
got $2500 a year he could afford $250, 
and if a man got $1500, he could give 
$150 a year to the Church.’ St. 
Alphonsus wouldn’t say that a rich 
man of his day would be bound to give 
as much as $250 a year—and men of 
his day with an income of $5000 a year 
would be called rich. St. Alphonsus 
would think that something like $100 
would satisfy any obligation in con- 
science. To be sure, there are Catho- 
lics with only $1500 a year who give 
altogether towards church and school 
support $150 a year; but they are 
heroic and near-saints, giving far more 
than they are bound to give. Nearly 
all their giving is a work of supereroga- 
tion. 

And works of supererogation, things 
of counsel and not precept, are not the 
things to be preached. Yet, with our 
fallen nature, he who aims at lower 
than a generous performance of some 
of the works of counsel, especially 
almsgiving in its various forms (giving 
of our goods of fortune where pos- 


sessed, also of temporal and spiritual 
services) is not going to keep the Com- 
mandments. For a proof of this we 
need go no further than the Judgment 
questions that Our Lord is going to pro- 
pound to all, as He has told us ex- 
plicitly beforehand; for the precepts of 
feeding the hungry, giving drink to the 
thirsty, clothing the naked, and visit- 
ing the sick or those in prison, are 
seldom binding under pain of mortal 
sin. However, it is the spirit of giving 
under every head that develops in us 
the spirit of Christ; and that spirit, 
living and operative, is our only sure 
pledge of salvation. This truth Father 
Kelly drives home in a thousand skill- 
ful ways in his 292 pages of sacramental 
theology humanized and made ready 
both for lay reading and pulpit matter. 
For like his confrére, Father Edward 
Leen, this priest has been made an 
instrument of the Holy Spirit moving 
over the wastes of shallow piety in the 
English-speaking world, and inspiring 
in unnumbered hearts a high, even 
heroic, sanctity. 
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Real or Pseudo-Parishes? 
By LEo J. SWEENEY, C.M. 


In a precedmg article on the We- 
Society and the I-Society it was 
pointed out that the norm by which 
societies are judged (that is, their sta- 
bility) is to be found preéminently in 
the We-Society; that moral perform- 
ance is correlated with the type of rela- 
tionship found in such a society; that 
moral instability develops as the so- 
ciety moves in the direction of the I- 
Society. The argument was advanced 
in connection with a plea for the re- 
establishment of the parish on its for- 
mer familial basis, which is that of a 
We-group. 

In the first article, a disorganized 
parish (one on the pattern of an I- 
Society group) was referred to as a 
nominalistic parish. A highly stable 
parish (one organized on the pattern of 
a We-Society group) was called a real 
parish. The reader should recognize 
these terms as used in an epistomo- 
logical sense, since there is always a 
great deal of emphasis placed upon 
them in courses of philosophy. But 
they may be used in another sense, the 
sociological, although in this sense they 
are given new designations, sociological 
universalism and sociological singular- 
ism. 

In their epistomological sense, the 
argument of realists versus nominalists 
concerns the ontological reality of uni- 
versal essence (e.g., the universal, 
rationality in the rational animal, 
man). Is there a reality beyond the 
reality existing in each individual, or 
does reality stop there? Those who 
maintain that there is a wider reality 
are realists; those who hold for its 


limitation to the individual are nomi- 
nalists. 

In a sociological sense, these terms 
will be used as indicated above to mean 
sociological universalism (realism) and 
sociological singularism (nominalism). 
In this paper the terms will be used to 
designate, specifically: (1) a parish 
which is dynamic, cohesive, solidary 
and complete (the real parish or group) ; 
(2) a parish lacking in these qualities 
(a pseudo-parish, a nominalistic one). 
The nominalistic parish is made up of 
individuals who are hardly aware of 
their parish membership; they have 
little or no conception of any interest 
other than their own; they are typical 
products of the society in which they 
live. The present parish is of this type, 
nominalistic to an extreme degree. 
The real parish is the one which must 
be aimed at, but is not to be attained 
without concerted effort, an abun- 
dance of social knowledge, and a con- 
siderable period of exertion. The use of 
the terms, real and nominalistic, is 
justified because they express a valid 
distinction that goes back in this so- 
ciological sense to the Scholastics and 
to Aristotle himself. They stand for 
something actual, because they help 
our thinking about unity in multiplic- 
ity and multiplicity in unity—in the 
present instance, about the unity of 
the parish in the multiplicity of its 
members. 


Is the Present Parish a ‘‘Real’’ Group? 


The present parish is not a real 
parish, because it is not a real group. 
Can a parish be a parish and not a 
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group? It can be a group in the sense 
that a group waiting on a corner for a 
street car or a carload of passengers is 
a group. But that kind of agglomera- 
tion is only a statistical group, like the 
male or the female sex, or the young, 
or workers, or the rich, or the poor. 
All of these are merely statistical 
groups, because there are not even su- 
perficial bonds between the members 
comprising each group. The stock- 
holders of a large corporation likewise 
comprise a statistical group. They are 
related to the corporation only through 
the dividends which they receive, hav- 
ing no relationships with one another— 
in fact, not knowing one another, not 
even knowing the officers of the cor- 
poration, and consequently having no 
face-to-face relationship with them. 
A mob coming together to lynch a man 
or to release by force a person from jail 
has more of group quality than the 
foregoing statistical groups, because 
temporarily the members have a com- 
mon purpose (which is a bond of inter- 
est) and temporary leadership. It is, 
therefore, a temporary group. Once 
the end of their temporary effort has 
been accomplished, the group dissolves 
and ceases to be. 

In a similar sense, a parish can be a 
mere group. The members of the par- 
ish go to the same church; they live 
in the same territory, which is the rea- 
son for going to the same church. 
Spatial adjacency relates them chiefly. 
A dump heap is related for the same 
reason. It is made up of old bottles, 
ashes, rags, old newspapers, bits of 
wood and metal, discarded shoes, tin 
cans, and other various kinds of refuse. 
These things have no relationship apart 
from their relationship in time and 
space. They are in the same place at 
the same time. They have no mean- 
ing for one another. Likewise, the 


canonical members of a parish who 
are the members because of. spatial 
adjacency may have little or no rela- 
tionship. Like the mob, they may 
come together from time to time for 
some special effort or interest (for in- 
stance, a parish bazaar or festival or 
carnival). They have temporary lead- 
ership at such a time (committees 
formed or appointed for a certain di- 
vision of labor). When such effort 
comes to an end, the organization dis- 
solves like the mob; each individual 
goes his own way until a like emergency 
arises again. It may happen, indeed, 
that temporary relationships are 
formed among the workers which in a 
few instances develop into more per- 
manent relationships; but it may 
usually be said about them that they 
are not permament parish relationships 
but merely personal relationships 
formed on the occasion of a temporary 
common effort. 


Do Large Religious Gatherings Betoken 
Cohesion? 


Likewise, at the time of a mission 
or other extraordinary religious occa- 
sion the presence of a thousand men or 
women every evening for a week may 
give the impression that such groups 
are more than statistical groups. But 
whatever their coéperation in religious 
performance during such a_ period, 
however homogeneous the congrega- 
tion may seem to be by reason of such 
an activity, there is not much more 
cohesion among them than among the 
attendants at a baseball or football 
game. They go their way after the 
period of religious intensification, each 
one to his personal affairs unmindful 
of the eternal bonds by which each 
one is bound to every other in a com- 
mon effort for spiritual survival. 
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The large attendance at Masses on 
Sunday may also give the false impres- 
sion of the nature of parish organiza- 
tion. No doubt, those who live near 
Catholic urban churches are greatly 
impressed by the large numbers of men, 
women, and children who are seen go- 
ing to and returning from church from 
a very early hour until noon or later. 
From time to time one hears from such 
observers a high estimate of Catholic 
cohesion based on such observation. 
Although the conclusion is not war- 
ranted by the evidence, the evidence 
does emphasize the possibility of a high 
degree of cohesion; for, wherever 
there is so much common religious per- 
formance there is the basis of common 
bonds in all of the other activities of life. 


Characteristics of ‘‘Real’’ Parish 


An affirmative answer can now be 
given to the question: ‘Can a parish 
be a parish and not a group?”” While 
the activities just referred to are com- 
mon activities of persons within a 
common area, the group is not a real 
group but a pseudo-group, because ad- 
jacency of domicile and religious per- 
formance in common do not cover all 
the aspects of life. A real group, par- 
ticularly a real parish, should be char- 
acterized by cumulative bonds touch- 
ing the whole complexus of life. The 
very nature of Christian life is a shar- 
ing with others. As remarked in a 
former paper, there is no social con- 
ception of life comparable to the 
Christian conception, because it is the 
sociological and ethical ultimate of 
universalism. The parish  conse- 
quently, as a part of the whole Church 
(its working unit, its molecule), must 
incorporate as really as possible the 
sociological and ethical ideal. 

The qualification of “really’’ is used 
because the parish as a real group, in 


the sense that a community is a real 
group, has its limitations. At present 
there are few real communities in the 
United States. The growth of urban- 
ism has seen to that. Real communi- 
ties exist only in remote places. The 
city itself has not even vestiges of com- 
munity realism, for the only persons 
having an interest in such aggregates 
of population are politicians, their in- 
terest being limited to the advance- 
ment of their own fortunes. If they 
increase educational facilities, or pro- 
vide hospital care, their interest is usu- 
ally for the purpose of providing jobs 
for workers of the party or a pseudo- 
altruistic appeal to voters for more 
votes. One must be incurably naive 
to believe otherwise. The city, then, 
is the great example of humans in con- 
tinuous settlement in space devoid of 
community consciousness. It is, par 
excellence, a nominalistic group. 


Activities in ‘‘Real’’ Group 

Equally, the group occupying a com- 
mon area with a high degree of com- 
munity consciousness is the remote 
community already alluded to or one 
of the many smaller communities 
throughout the country before the de- 
velopment of modern transportation. 
Such communities were self-sufficient, 
because they provided for all of the 
necessities and contingencies of life. 
The members of such groups were 
neighbors in the best sense. They 
practised mutual aid, which is spon- 
taneous reciprocity devoid of contrac- 
tual elements. Such a community has 
a corporate character. In a real com- 
munity, if A helps B, A is compensated 
if B helps C; for assistance lent to 
any member of the community bene- 
fits the whole group. Such a group is 
further characterized by “obligatory 
lending,” ‘‘collective repairment of 
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losses,” hospitality, and other tem- 
porary obligations, such as helping the 
sick and the orphans. When the indi- 
vidual is in distress, the group spon- 
taneously come to his relief. The self- 
sufficiency of such a group, however, is 
best illustrated by its ability to take 
care of economic needs. Many have 
had an illustrious history for self-suffi- 
ciency, and therefore may be said to 
have attained a high degree of realism. 
They were real communities, not nom- 
inalistic communities (wherein com- 
mon bonds are few and weak). They 
provided a uniform living for their mem- 
bers, whatever the catastrophe or mis- 
fortune. If one source of income failed, 
they were resourceful enough to find 
another. When small industries failed, 
they established new ones. If all the 
industries languished, they returned 
to farming, dairying, and gardening. 
When these in turn failed, they made 
a living from the sea and the rivers and 
the forests. Some such communities 
have a record of complete self-suffi- 
ciency for ten generations or three hun- 
dred years. In all of that time it was 
never necessary to seek help from an- 
other community or the State or the 
Federal Government. The poor, the 
aged, the fatherless, the weak-minded, 
were all provided for. The motto of 
the early Church found application, as 
it always does in real communities: 
“For those who are able to work, work; 
for those unable to work, compassion.”’ 


Quasi-Immortality of ‘‘Real’’ 
Communities 
Likewise, such communities kept 
up what is called their social metabo- 
lism; that is, their population by a 
sufficiency of births made up for those 
taken away by death and migration. 
Thus was insured a quasi-immortality, 
for generation after generation came 


and passed away but the community 
went on, ageless, because of an ade- 
quate conception of individual com- 
munity responsibility. In technical 
terms, such adequacy can be termed 
sociological realism—in contradistinc- 
tion, on the one hand, to Statism or 
Collectivism which engulfs the indi- 
vidual, and, on the other hand, to a 
disorganized community where in- 
dividualism has run rampant and no 
one is his brother’s keeper. Sociologi- 
cal realism provides for the ontological 
reality of the group without undue 
suppression of the individual. 

Other functions of this realism are 
altruistic leadership, belief in religion, 
the practice of morals, and strong fam- 
ily bonds. Another characteristic 
should be added which is easily over- 
looked because in modern life it has 
lost its value—respect for the tradi- 
tions and customs handed down. This 
is one of the two foundations of a stable 
society according to the great and un- 
equalled student of the family, Fred- 
eric le Play. 

It must be evident that the limita- 
tion of the parish as a real group re- 
ferred to above applies to only one ele- 
ment of the functions of a real group, 
as briefly outlined with reference to a 
community. That element is the 
economic. That the economic element 
may be disregarded in the develop- 
ment of the real parish is highly ques- 
tionable. The form which economic 
action would take, however, must de- 
pend upon enlightened Catholic theory 
still to be developed. 


True Notion of a Parish 


But the other characteristics of a 
real community can be applied to the 
concept of a real parish. If this state- 
ment seems fantastic, it is because 
there has never been (most of all in the 
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place where it should be, the seminary) 
any true notion of a parish, not to say a 
real parish. A member of the Catho- 
lic laity, if he thought about it at all, 
would suppose that (together with 
theology, philosophy, Scripture, Canon 
Law, and other subjects) the parish 
would be a necessary subject of sacer- 
dotal instruction. His reaction would 
be, not one of surprise, but of shock 
when he learned that no theory about 
the parish, and consequently no instruc- 
tion regarding it, is taught in the semi- 
nary. He might well ask if such 
knowledge is regarded as a part of 
original nature, of man’s natural en- 
dowment (such as his desire for food); 
and therefore there can be no need of 
instruction. But it might as well be 
assumed that philosophical theorizing 
is a natural impulse, and the teaching 
of philosophy is not necessary. Most 
likely, the explanation of this strange 
situation is that in the seminary man 
is studied in abstraction, as was re- 
marked in a former paper, and not in 
action. His psychological nature, his 
moral nature, his logical nature, etc., 
are abstractions. The abstract indi- 
vidual is studied, not the socius—the 
social being in interaction with other 
social beings. Or the explanation may 
lie in the schema of studies, which 
seems to have been planned for an un- 
mixed society. The deficiency of 
teaching about the parish can be un- 
derstood on that basis, just as cate- 
chetical instruction of the young in 
wholly Catholic countries is not re- 
quired to the degree demanded in our 
parochial schools, which must prepare 
children to live in a mixed society. A 
different schema of studies in the semi- 
naries in America is necessary be- 
cause the situation here is changed. 
In Italy secularism is a minor element; 
in America religion is a minor element. 


The teaching of catechism has been 
adapted to the changed situation. 
Why not adapt the teaching of the 
seminaries to the changed situation, 
also? 


Mortality of Urban Parishes 


Such an adaptation should long ago 
have provided the element referred to 
above in relation to the community and 
long-time perspective or quasi-immor- 
tality of the parish. As the present or 
modern family is a one-generation 
family, so is the modern parish a one- 
generation parish, for its full vitality is 
short-lived. The urban parish, par- 
ticularly, no sooner reaches its full 
maturity than it begins to decline. 
Decay of the parish property (the 
church, school, parochial and Sisters’ 
residences), as well as of the neighbor- 
hood property of the parishioners, sets 
in. Abandonment of the neighborhood 
by the parishioners who can afford to 
leave is the second stage in the decline. 
A condition of apathy is the final stage, 
accompanied by the depressing effect 
of all the marks of a blighted area or a 
growing slum. Not infrequently the 
founding pastor of an urban parish 
lives to see its magnificent physical 
development and its disheartening de- 
cline. 

Such brevity of life and early coma- 
tose conditions have not been charac- 
teristic of the universal Church. There 
have, indeed, been Carthages in the 
remote past and a dust bow] in our own 
present, but the phenomena under 
discussion have no likeness to such 
catastrophic events. They are the re- 
sult of the unimpeded socio-economic 
processes of growing urbanism. The 
only one group large enough and strong 
enough and sufficiently united to ar- 
rest the dissolving elements at work, 
the Catholic Church, has not only not 
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accomplished anything in this direc- 
tion, but has not even attempted any- 
thing. As a result, every large city 
has its churches and schools which 
were formerly places of life and ac- 
tivity, but are now almost as deserted 
as a baseball park in the winter time. 

If there had been any conception at 
all of the quasi-immortality of the 
parish such as characterized the real 
community, there would not be pres- 
ent such monuments of defeat and 
waste. A parish must have an ade- 
quate conception of itself from the be- 
ginning: what its possibilities are, how 
long a time it will take, considering the 
circumstances of its origin, to provide 
its complete equip- 
ment. It must realize its responsi- 
bility to the neighborhood in the di- 
rection of preserving the social utility 
of its homes and not abandoning them 
for the sake of fashion; it must make 
its provision for future contingencies, 
such provision as marked the stable 
family until a few decades ago. 

The general pattern, however, has 
been the opposite of this; we have 
followed a haphazard, trial-and-error 
method with no standards to attain. 
Every assistant appointed to establish 
a new parish begins with an uncritical 
experience, a terribly inadequate 
knowledge of the situation, a minimum 
of coéperation, a great deal of good- 
will on his own part, but an indifferent 
or exaggerated expectancy. The be- 
ginning of a new parish project is al- 
ways in the nature of a dare. The 
agent in the unfavorable situation is 
challenged to defy and conquer un- 
known factors, whereas his training 
should have equipped him with the 
knowledge of all possible factors and 
their likely combinations. He begins 
his parish leadership as an amateur, 
and frequently ends it an amateur. 


unencumbered 





The benefit of a theoretical conception 
of a parish developed from the experi- 
ence of a large number over a long 
period of time, corrected by sound 
social knowledge, has been denied to 
all, and consequently the one-genera- 
tion disorganized parish is the normal 
parish, while the long-time-perspec- 
tive, quasi-immortal parish is unim- 
agined and unknown. 


Widespread Indifference to Parish 
Interests 

If this is one part of the high-grade 
realism of a parish, what are the other 
parts? A brief general answer might 
be: “‘Any activity of the parish neces- 
sary to make the parish group the 
dominant group of the members’ lives.”’ 
At present the parish is secondary 
to the Rotarians, the Kiwanians, 
the Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the A. F. of L., 
the C. I. O., Bridge Clubs, Red Cross, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Ameri- 
can Legion, Hospital Associations, the 
American Medical Association, or what 
have you? All of these and hundreds 
of others receive more allegiance from 
the average Catholic than the parish. 
The parish is negligible in his eyes. 
While he is aware that he is a member 
of the Catholic Church, he is indifferent 
to the fact that he is a member of a 
parish. But is it his fault? He has 
been blamed for everything but the 
bad preaching, and no doubt he would 
be blamed for that if it were possible. 
But many of the average Catholics 
are products of the public schools, 
where the notion is inculcated that 
man’s first duty is to become a citizen. 
Statism supersedes religion; the citi- 
zen supersedes the Christian. Open 
opposition to religion would, however, 
be preferable to the teaching of the 
idolatry of the State. The concept of 
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the real parish would make it impos- 
sible for even one child in a parish to 
attend the public schools. But, as it is 
easy for anyone to ascertain, there are 
parishes where as many as one thou- 
sand children attend the public school. 
How could this be possible with a 
strong Catholic opinion whose func- 
tion should be to do what the ordering- 
and-forbidding technique cannot ac- 
complish? What else is a_ strong 
Catholic opinion but a strong collec- 
tive Catholic conscience? Certainly 
there is no strong Catholic opinion 
against going to the public school, since 
so many do go. The coercive measures 
taken in some dioceses to compel 
children to attend the parochial school 
are but a manifestation of the break- 
down of Catholic opinion or the collec- 
tive Catholic conscience. Where the 
collective conscience is strong, there is 
no need of sanctions or coercion, just 
as there is little need of statutes in a 
State where stability rests on a strong 
moral order. The multiplication of 
laws implies the deterioration of con- 
science. Consequently, the unimpor- 
tance of the parish and the parochial 
school for many may be traced to the 
unimportance attached to the parish 
and the school in the priest’s training. 

To sum up, a long-time perspective 
of the life of the parish, provision for 
the religious education of every child 
regardless of difficulties, strong Catho- 
lic opinion and understanding not 
only regarding Catholic faith and 
morals but their application also to the 
disordered times, are some of the ele- 
ments or concrete parts of the realistic 
parish. While these are only a few, 
they imply many more, for the tradi- 
tion of the strong family with family 
authority and long-time family per- 
spective is a corollary of Catholic 
faith and morals. A corollary again of 


the family is the necessity of a home, 
which has become sacred in literature 
as the hearth; home ownership is also 
essential for the status and stability of 
the family and a refuge for all its mem- 
bers in time of economic hardship. 
Family recreation and _ hospitality 
equally are constants of the real group, 
as they are of the real parish. 


Cultivating Parish Realism 


It is the essence of parish realism to 
provide the foregoing element—and 
to supply by contrast the antinomies of 
the present scourge, parochial nomina- 
lism. In the place of extreme individu- 
alism, parish realism substitutes a bal- 
anced concern for the unit of organi- 
zation of the great Ecclesia and the 
individual—that is, for those who are 
nearest us in the sacramentality of the 
Church as well as for ourselves. The 
only sanctioned Christian individual- 
ism is a compelling preference for one’s 
own salvation. In everything else 
the Christian must be as _ group- 
minded as the great commandment 
regarding the neighbor. The parish 
specifies the immediate neighbor in 
conjunction with whom the Christian 
must work out his salvation. 

For the contractualism of the ‘‘not- 
so-great Society’’ must be substituted 
an understanding of the organic na- 
ture of the parish—literally the organic 
nature, not the analogical nature, be- 
cause the genuinely organic arises from 
the relationship of the parts. The re- 
sults arising from real group activity 
are not merely the sum of individual 
activities, but the sum plus a great deal 
more. This something more is the web 
of relationships of a real group. If so- 
ciety is a reality sut generis, it is be- 
cause of its organic nature—that is, 
because it has properties not derivable 
from its units by direct generalization. 
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The realism of a group disappears when 
individual actions are considered 
in isolation. Such a group is then a 
nominalistic group such as the present 
parish, characterized (as the greater 
society now is) by contractual bonds, 
concerned with individual welfare as 
opposed to the common welfare. The 
relationships of the parts of the parish 
of to-day are as superficial, fragmen- 
tary, and temporary as those of a group 
waiting on a street corner for a bus 
or street car. Interest bonds (those 
which temporarily bind business asso- 
ciates or the members of a club or even 
the students of a college) are much 
stronger. It is an uncommon experi- 
ence to hear a group cheering for a 
parish, but a quite common ex- 
perience to hear students cheering for a 
college or members for a club—not to 
say a group on the stock exchange 
whose exuberance on occasions is un- 
equalled at any time by religious or 
ethical groups. 

The exuberance for profit explains 
the lack of exuberance for the parish, 
for the nominal parishioner is always 
first a merchant, a worker, a lawyer, a 
broker, or a clerk. The réle of parish- 
ioner is often regarded as one of super- 
erogation. But it is not necessary that 
there be the conflict of parishioner 
versus capitalist or worker. The con- 
flict is caused by the failure to keep the 
parish what it was in a religious so- 
ciety. By reason of the inroads of the 
greater society, the parish has no 
longer its traditional place in the life of 
a Christian, but a rationalized place. 
The importance of the parish is not on 
the basis of “what can I do for this 
group?” or “how can I be a real part of 
it?’’—but rather, ‘“‘what can the parish 


do for me?’ Much of the sporadic 
activity of the parish has a large ele- 
ment of self-aggrandizement, which is 
to be expected in a system which ra- 
tionalizes everything on the basis of 
profit efficiency, the sacred as well as 
the profane. 


Local Conflict between Secularism and 
Religion 

The age-old conflict between secu- 
larism and religion must be fought out 
on a local basis, not on an interna- 
tional basis nor even on a national one. 
The important struggle in political 
contests is the ward struggle. The 
noise, the fuss, the talk is about the 
national party, but the victory is in 
the ward-by-ward effort. Likewise, 
democracy stands or falls on the basis 
of localism. Destroy local autonomy, 
as we have done, and we destroy de- 
mocracy. The essence of democracy 
is real interest in the place where one 
lives, having property there, a home; 
in having something to say about the 
conduct of the community, in one’s 
willingness to forego something of in- 
dividual profit for the common welfare. 
Democracy on a large scale depends on 
democracy on a small scale. 

The same can be said of the weliare 
of religion, of the Church. Being in- 
ternationally minded about the Church 
or nationally minded, or diocesanly 
minded, means dispersal of effort. One 
aiming at everything aims at nothing. 
In science, such a method is called the 
shotgun method. That, unfortunately, 
has been the method of religion, al- 
though at hand has been a more reli- 
able and effective method. Religious 
localism is the effective weapon in the 
necessary crusade against secularism. 
The real parish is religious localism. 

















Gifted Children 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The intelligence test is the modern 
device for determining degrees of in- 
telligence. The term “gifted child” 
refers to a child of high intelligence 
quotient. The possession of some 
special ability along a particular line 
does not classify one as gifted, in the 
meaning in which the term is used in 
educational literature. A special talent 
in music, for instance, does not place 
its possessor in the gifted class unless 
he has also a high intelligence quotient. 

Gifted children represent our finest 
educational material. From their 
ranks will be chosen—-should we say 
“‘developed”’?—the future leaders in 
science, politics, and the arts. The 
gifted child has potentialities beyond 
all exact reckoning; his possibilities 
have no discernible limits. It is the 
province of education to take in hand 
the gifted individual and develop to 
the maximum whatever abilities he 
may have. There is a serious gap in a 
procedure that does not afford him 
opportunity commensurate with his 
learning ability. 

The highest interests of the common- 
wealth demand that natural ability— 
intellectual, literary or creative—be 
developed to the highest degree. Our 
complicated socio-economic structure 
requires leadership of the best quality 
and keenest foresight. We are to-day 
engaged in a mighty struggle to pre- 
serve our civilization; when the crisis 
is over, the world will need able, broad- 
visioned, and constructive leadership. 
The school must prepare the coming 
generation of men to meet the chal- 


lenge. The challenge is greater in a 
democratic form of government, be- 
cause that type of State makes high 
demands upon its leaders. 

“Tt is agreed that in a democracy 
more than in any other form of govern- 
ment,’’ states ‘“The White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection” (1930), ‘high-grade leader- 
ship is essential. The United States of 
America with its Congress—with its 
forty-eight commonwealths, each with 
its legislature; with its hundreds of 
municipalities, each with its own local 
government—must have intelligent 
leaders or fail in the struggle. Surely, 
there was never greater need of able 
leadership than at the present time. 
And yet there are one million and a half 
children in our public schools with ex- 
ceptionally high intelligence who need 
only the permission and the op- 
portunity to develop leadership for 
which they have the foundation; 
therefore, we urge that the White 
House Conference and all intelligent, 
patriotic citizens of the United States 
take active and efficient steps to save 
this large number of children from the 
idleness, the more or less malicious 
mischief, and the neglect which is their 
portion in the average public schools of 
to-day. Aside from the injustice to 
the child himself, it is almost a social 
crime to neglect these highly endowed 
children.’” 





1“White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection: Committee on Spe- 
cial Classes. Special Education: The Handi- 
capped and the Gifted” (D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., New York City, 1931), p. 549. 
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Greatest Gap in Our Educational System 


The American school must prepare 
children of superior intelligence for the 
social responsibility which will be 
theirs. The greatest gap in our educa- 
tion to-day is the lack of provision for 
the one million and a half gifted indi- 
viduals of whom the White House Con- 
ference speaks. The danger of univer- 
sal public education is mediocritiza- 
tion of a nation’s leadership. The 
attempt to educate all the children of 
all the people has condemned us to an 
ideal of mediocrity. Children are 
handled en masse, and the standard of 
achievement becomes that which is 
possible for the majority. The school 
first became conscious of its debt to the 
handicapped child. Experimental 
studies in the education of defectives 
have been made from time to time for 
more than a century, but only within 
the past few decades have we grasped 
the need of special education for 
children of exceptional ability. 

This general neglect of the gifted 
sprang from a widespread belief that 
they are merely precocious, and usually 
pathologically so. This belief has no 
foundation in fact; gifted children are 
superior to unselected children in 
physical and non-intellectual mental 
traits as well as in intelligence, and 
they carry this advantage into adult 
life. We do not know everything 
about the ‘“‘wonder child,”’ but we are 
learning a great deal, and to-day we 
have a positive rather than a negative 
attitude towards him. On the basis of 
intelligence tests, we determine the 
children of the highest intelligence, 
and then educate them for leadership 
by the best methods that can be de- 
vised. The program for our prospec- 
tive leaders needs as careful planning 
and as thoughful administration as the 


program for the followers. Even if 
they do not all become leaders, they 
will be the better citizens because of 
the greater effort made to give them 
adequate education. 


Special Training of the Gifted in Early 
Times 

In its broadest sense, the special 
education of gifted children is probably 
as old as the race of man. It is likely 
that the early cave dwellers taught 
superior candidates the more intricate 
methods of hunting and _ fishing. 
Twenty-three hundred years ago Plato 
gave thought to the subject. His 
study revealed the need of differenti- 
ated offerings: he taught one group a 
trade, trained another group in music 
and gymnastics, and directed the atten- 
tion of a select group to the sciences, 
philosophy, and metaphysics. His 
norm was a crude one; he was satisfied 
to test ability to detect deceit, to recog- 
nize superstitions, and to profit by trial- 
and-error learning. The modern men- 
tal test is a great refinement of Plato’s 
procedure, but he did advocate segre- 
gation and a specialized type of educa- 
tion. He saw that the Greek demo- 
cracy demanded the best educational 
opportunities for its future leaders. 

The Romans developed Plato’s plan 
for the special education of different 
classes. With true Roman snobbish- 
ness and assumption of race superi- 
ority, the noble families imported 
Greek teachers as tutors for their 
children and to give their sons special 
training for leadership in war, law, 
oratory, and government. Later in 
the Turkish Empire, Suleiman the 
Magnificent sought out the most in- 
telligent youth of the Christian popula- 
tion for special education. There is no 
need to tell a student of history that 
his program was an effective one. 
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In recent centuries literature is 
sprinkled: with accounts of the educa- 
tion of gifted children. We have 
record of their astounding accomplish- 
ments. Christian Heineken, a preco- 
cious child who died at the age of four 
years and four months, is a name to 
conjure with. Karl Witte, master of 
French, German, Italian, and Greek at 
the age of nine, qualified for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy before he was 
fourteen. Lord Kelvin, who was 
tutored by his father, entered college 
at the age of ten, and his brother was 
almost equally distinguished. John 
Stuart Mill tells us that he never knew 
when he learned Greek. Despite these 
gleams of genius, the prevailing educa- 
tional philosophy of the period in- 
sisted upon the equality of all men. 
Hobbes, Jacatot, and the French 
Encyclopedists, concurring with Leib- 
niz, asserted that all native intelli- 
gences are equal and differences come 
about through training. Herbart 
looked upon the mind as an appercep- 
tive mass to be developed by the ex- 
periences to which it was subjected. 
In much the same terms John Locke 
wrote of the human mind as a blank 
tablet on which experience writes. In 
our own day Watson, of behavioristic 
fame, claimed that he could take any 
well-formed healthy body and make of 
it what he pleased—‘‘a rich man, poor 
man, beggar man, thief, doctor, lawyer, 
merchant, chief.’ In the light of this 
philosophy it is not surprising that the 
special education of gifted children had 
little or no place. The inevitable result 
was a standardized school curriculum 
that ignored the potentialities of 
superior children. 


Neglect of Gifted Children 


A rigid graded system of schools 
makes it extremely difficult to give 


special attention to pupils of superior 
intelligence. Bright children cause 
very little disturbance in a uniform 
school program. It is easy for them to 
keep abreast of the achievement of the 
class; and as long as they maintain 
the pace of the average pupil, they do 
not create a problem. Pupils at the 
other end of the scale of mental 
ability demand special measures on the 
part of the school and their teachers 
lest standards be lowered unduly. 
When much time is given to the dull 
pupil, less time can be given to the 
bright pupil. The net result is that he 
is allowed to shift for himself, and un- 
less his capacity has objectively been 
determined through an intelligence 
test, the teacher may remain unaware 
of his gifts. Since the routine drill and 
ordinary classwork offer him no chal- 
lenge, he chooses the path of least re- 
sistance and falls into a pattern of 
mediocrity. Sometimes he becomes a 
disciplinary problem through idleness 
or misbehavior; eventually the easy 
work he is asked to do palls upon him 
and generates a strong dislike for the 
school and for school life. If he is con- 
scious of his powers, there is a feeling 
of frustration, and he is inclined to 
sneer at the puny efforts of less gifted 
children with whom he is associated. 
School administrators wisely seek a 
remedy for a condition that may be a 
source of serious and permanent harm 
to the gifted child. 


Pioneer Provision for Gifted Children 


Great credit for pioneer work in 
special provision for gifted children be- 
longs to William T. Harris of St. Louis. 
About 1867 he put into operation a 
plan that made for greater flexibility 
in the grading and promotional system 
of his schools. His work was the begin- 
ning of an epoch that extended until 
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about the close of the century, during 
which flexible promotion was a favored 
procedure in dealing with brighter 
pupils. Flexible promotion led natu- 
rally to the acceptance of acceleration 
as an expedient for fitting the school 
to the bright child. There is a danger 
that acceleration will result in social 
maladjustments. Physically, the much 
accelerated child is out of place, associ- 
ated as he is with children who are 
older chronologically and more fully 
developed. These differences in social 
and physical maturity sometimes de- 
feat the very purpose of acceleration by 
placing the gifted child at a distinct 
disadvantage in the competition for 
leadership in the class group. 
Dissatisfaction with results of mere 
acceleration brought to the fore an expe- 
dient that avoided its pitfalls, namely, 
enrichment of the curriculum for 
the gifted. It is sometimes claimed 
that the enriched curriculum was first 
inaugurated in the city of Cleveland in 
1921. In that year Miss Florence A. 
Hungerford inaugurated the Major 
Work program of the Cleveland 
schools. The program offered an en- 
riched curriculum to exceptionally able 
pupils. Only children over 120 I. Q. 
were first admitted to the major work 
groups, and more recently only children 
of 1251. Q. are accepted. The enrich- 
ment of the curriculum offered to them 
was more than a mere addition of ma- 
terial; a change in method was in- 
augurated, for while instruction is not 
completely individualized, there is 
much individual attention given to 
each pupil. The teacher acts as a guide 
in helping him to localize and find 
problems, but allows him a great meas- 
ure of freedom in working out these 
problems. Objective study of the re- 
sults attained indicate that the major 
work program has great merit in ad- 


justing the offerings of the school to the 
varying capacity of gifted children. 


Special Grouping of Gifted 


The special class for gifted children 
has certain advantages that cannot be 
achieved through any other form of an 
enriched program. The enrollment is 
carefully restricted (ideally no class 
has more than 25 pupils), and the 
teacher can adapt his instruction to the 
needs of the child. He has great free- 
dom in the choice of materials and 
methods, designed to develop the 
unique abilities and peculiar talents of 
his chosen group. This grouping of 
pupils according to ability to do their 
schoolwork affords, under the guidance 
of a skilled teacher, an opportunity to 
challenge individual ability. The com- 
mon criticism that segregation breeds 
conceit in the segregated has no appli- 
cation to a special class where each 
pupil is subject to competition with his 
intellectual equals. Ability grouping 
within a class, drawing a sharp line be- 
tween the bright and the dull pupils, 
may cause jealousy and resentment on 
the part of the dull group and a con- 
temptuous self-conceit in the children 
of greater ability, but the prudence of a 
tactful teacher will lead all to accept 
this classification, based on objective 
norms, as a routine part of school pro- 
cedure. 

It is futile to urge against ability 
grouping of any kind the objection that 
it is undemocratic. We must give 
special care to the education of the 
highly intelligent group from which we 
expect our leadership to come. The 
highest public interest demands this. 
The school serves this purpose best by 
giving to each individual a chance to 
develop his abilities to the maximum. 
We do our duty to society in preparing 
the child of low mentality to take the 
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place for which he is best fitted; we 
owe the same debt to society in the case 
of the gifted. The procedure will not 
create a snobbish intellectual aris- 
tocracy among the superior group, but 
will rather make them conscious of 
their natural gifts and the responsibili- 
ties that flow from the possession of 
these gifts. Our democratic ideal of 
equality of opportunity makes us gear 
the school program to the abilities 
and the interest of each child. 

The great merit of the special class, 
and in some measure, of a special pro- 
gram within a class, is precisely this 
adjustment of offerings to the capacity 
of the pupil. Each individual is ex- 
pected to put forth effort to achieve in 
accord with his ability. Careful ad- 
ministration will prevent this program 
from causing any pupil to overwork. 
But the bright pupil has the stimulus of 
association with his equals, he loses all 
false assumption of his superiority, and 
is subject at all times to reasonable 
pressure towards achievement. 


Catholic Provision for Gifted 


In the Catholic school system, sup- 
ported by the voluntary contributions 
of those who love it, the cost of special 
classes for the gifted is prohibitive. 
We must be content with other proce- 
dures that involve little or no added 
cost. For generations zealous Re- 
ligious teachers, Brothers and Sisters, 
have given a species of individualized 
instruction to gifted pupils within their 
classes. Through extra reports, wider 
reading, outside assignments, and vari- 
ous other types of supplementary work, 
they challenge the ability of the gifted. 
The bright child was encouraged to 
participate in school activities that 
gave free reign to his ingenuity and 
skill. Occasionally older students 
tutored the gifted pupil, or the teacher 


permitted him to attend certain classes 
in advance of his own. Through a 
measure of acceleration and a measure 
of enrichment he was permitted to 
progress at his own pace. Many suc- 
cessful men, in business or in the pro- 
fessions, have reason to be grateful to 
teachers of zeal and vision who broad- 
ened for them, a generation or two ago, 
the offerings of the standardized ele- 
mentary school curriculum. 

Homogeneous grouping is a superior 
procedure within a classroom. It does 
away with the mediocrity of achieve- 
ment that results where dull, average, 
and bright children compete on the 
same basis, and adjusts the standard of 
work to the capacity of each group. 
This method allows the children to co- 
operate with one another in learning 
enterprises and makes for greater 
socialization in the classroom. The 
basic principle is enrichment of the cur- 
riculum for those who are capable. 
Against this plan of organization are 
urged the same objections and restric- 
tions as against the selection of a 
special class, but we have seen that 
there is little validity to these criti- 
cisms. 


Test for Gifted 


We can frankly admit that instru- 
ments and devices for the selection of 
the personnel of the various groups are 
inadequate to do justice to all children. 
The past twenty years have seen im- 
provement here. The group test is the 
implement in common use. It has at 
least the merit of providing a fairly ac- 
curate preliminary census. Those who 
fall into the best five per cent on a good 
group test will include nearly all of the 
children who by thorough test—a well- 
standardized mental test given to the 
child alone by an experienced examiner 
—belong in the best one per cent. In 
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the words of Hollingworth: “A good 
combination of teachers’ judgments, 
school marks, and the results of group 
tests will select a very large percentage 
of all the gifted children in a school 
system.’’? The need of homogeneous 
grouping is so great that we must pro- 
ceed on the best known basis. This 
plan of organization, homogeneous 


2 “Gifted Children, Their Nature and 
Nurture” (The Macmillan Co., 1926), p. 50. 


grouping with enrichment of the cur- 
riculum for the gifted, makes the school 
a fairly efficient instrument for the 
harmonious development of every pupil 
in accord with capacity. 

The course of study is developed to 
fit the average child. The school ad- 
ministrator, who wishes to deliver his 
school from the downward pull of 
mediocrity, cannot afford to ignore the 
gifted child. 














Answers to Questions 


How Collect Unpaid Stipends? 


Question: What is a poor assistant 
to do who is asked to offer Requiem 
High Masses and Nuptial Masses for 
which the pastor receives and keeps the 
offerings? For the past several years 
this is what I have been asked to do. 
I came here inexperienced, and thought 
at first there may have been some such 
custom, or that this was a part of my 
assistantship. Of course, if the assis- 
tant is away when he himself has a 
personal High Mass, the pastor takes 
this; but such occurrences are rare, 
once a year at most, whereas the pastor 
has two or more High Masses a day. 
While he can’t say them himself, he 
does keep the stipends. 

What course is open tome? I might 
object. I might refuse. But I must 
live with the pastor. From an answer 
appearing in the September issue of 
the Review, I wonder if the principle 
of occult compensation holds here also. 


PAVIDUS. 
Answer: He can do one of two 
things. He can make occult compen- 


sation, or he can bring suit in the dio- 
cesan court to collect those owing and 
unpaid stipends. If he does the 
latter, the local Ordinary will then 
learn that this pastor, as proved by 
the evidence, is either senile or suffers 
from an avaricious complex. One or 
the other diminishes his responsibility 
to such an extent as to unfit him for 
pastoral cares. 

I recall hearing a pastor and prelate, 
now deceased, telling his experience in 
his first assistantship. After the first 
month had well run into the second 
month, he asked the old pastor for his 
quota of yearly salary. The old 
gentleman laughingly pooh-poohed the 
idea that an assistant should stand in 


need of money. He repeated his 
ignored request the next month for 
the last time. Then he proceeded to 
reimburse himself from what the 
pastor called the carbona, a locked 
drawer in the pastoral desk, a drawer 
that could be reached from an un- 
locked drawer above. There the 
pastor kept his money as it came in; 
and he never knew within a hundred 
dollars how much he had on hand at 
any one time. The monthly deduc- 
tions justly made were never noticed 
by the pastor, who belonged to the 
days when psychiatric diagnoses had 
not as yet arrived, although the 
symptoms had. 


Two Wild Opinions 


Question: Here are two cases which 
you might find profitable to discuss. 
(1) On Christmas Eve a priest says 
Midnight Mass at 12:00 War Time; 
eats breakfast at 12:40; then says two 
Masses later in the morning on local 
mean or sun time. This opinion has 
been proposed and defended in two 
widely separated places; so, appar- 
ently it is not an isolated one. (2) 
A local Ordinary grants a general dis- 
pensation to his entire diocese. Some 
priests visiting a neighboring diocese 
on a day of abstinence, where a like 
dispensation did not obtain, contend 
they may eat meat because the dis- 
pensation is a personal one. No rea- 
sons are given for the presumption ex- 
cept an opinion of theologians favoring 
that view, without names and without 
reasons given for the alleged opinion. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: No wonder there is a 
proverb to the effect that moral 
theology and Canon Law are destruc- 
tive of priestly piety. The real mean- 
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ing of the proverb, though, is that ig- 
norant dabbling in moral and canonical 
conclusions apart from their premises 
can be destructive of more than 
priestly piety. Pharmacists don’t 
do much compounding of medicines 
any more. That is already done for 
them. If it wasn’t, havoc would be 
worked in many a case. How much 
more is the individual liable to err in 
compounding the right with the wrong, 
the lawful with the unlawful, not by 
partly skillful hands but by hands 
literally untaught in the ways of 
moral theology and of Canon Law 
as far as concerns controlling prin- 
ciples. 

(1) The Church does permit dif- 
ferent times for some five or six kinds 
of acts. But she doesn’t permit two 
times for the one thing. She doesn’t 
say that a person living in the remote 
western part of a time zone in a favor- 
able actual time period of the year 
may begin his Friday abstinence at 
1:46 a.m. by clock time and then 
finish it at 12:00 p.m. by clock time. 
For abstinence has integrity; and that 
integrity extends over twenty-four 
complete hours of time (saving advant- 
ages got from actual travelling). So 
likewise for the three Christmas 
Masses. They belong to one day, 
although in private Masses the first 
may begin on different times; but once 
begun, the Christmas liturgy is under 
way. And if a priest eats after his 
first Mass, he has broken his Christ- 
mas fast and cannot say a second 
and a third Mass; any more than he 
can on a Sunday if he wants to binate 
and breaks his fast after the first Mass 
or during it by taking the ablution or 
ablutions. If proof of a thing so ob- 
vious were needed, it might be found 
in the indult given for anticipating, in 
war regions liable to bombing, the mid- 





night Mass in the afternoon before. 
The priest must be fasting four hours 
before; and while he is permitted by 
special indult to eat after it (for it were 
beyond human endurance to fast some 
twenty-four hours), still, the persons 
who go to Communion at the afternoon 
anticipation of the midnight Mass can- 
not go again on Christmas proper. 
Midnight Mass by war time is not an 
anticipated midnight Mass; it is the 
only time a public midnight Mass is 
permitted to be said. And it is as 
much said on Christmas day as is the 
private Mass said at a later clock hour 
by a more convenient computation of 
time. 

(2) As to the dispensation from fast 
and abstinence, it is quite true that 
local Ordinaries have a war time indult 
by which they can lessen those days to 
suit the conditions of their dioceses, 
except that both obligations must re- 
main on Ash Wednesday and Good 
Friday. But a territorial privilege 
does not become ambulatory, as does 
a personal privilege or concession. 
This concession puts a given territory 
in the position of not having some of 
the fasts and abstinences of common 
law obtaining within its limits. But 
by virtue of Canon 14 if persons go 
from that territory into one where 
these same common law obligations 
still hold, they are obliged to observe 
them unless they have got from their 
own Ordinary by virtue of Canon 1445, 
§1, a personal or family dispensation. 
Such are the principles of Canons 14 
and 1445; and the two indults of De- 
cember 19 and 26, 1941, contain noth- 
ing that clearly indicates an exception 
or even probably hints at an excep- 
tion. The purpose of such an ex- 
ception would be hard to discover; 
for the Code itself already provides an 
easy way of dealing with individual 
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cases, because both Ordinaries and 
pastors of actual abode can dispense 
individuals and families, also Ordi- 
naries and pastors of domicile or 
quasi-domicile. 


Distribution of Communion dur- 
ing the Forty Hours’ Devotion 


Question: In the “Manual of the 
Forty Hours’ Adoration”’ published by 
the American Ecclesiastical Review, the 
second section on page eighteen reads: 
“The Missa pro Pace should not be 
celebrated at the altar of Exposition; 
nor at the altar where there is a taber- 
nacle containing the consecrated Parti- 
cles for distributing Holy Communion 
to the faithful.’”” When should the 
chaplain, the only priest serving the 
convent, give Holy Communion? I 
maintain his proper procedure is to 
give Holy Communion from a side 
altar (where a ciborium has been 
reserved) before Mass. The priest 
then exposes the Blessed Sacrament at 
the main altar; then he may sing the 
Mass for Peace at the other side altar. 
This seems to be the thought of the 
Manual. On the morning of the third 
day he may, likewise, first give Holy 
Communion to the nuns, then expose 
the Blessed Sacrament, and last sing 
Mass coram Sanctissimo. 

SACERDOS VOLENS. 


Answer: The Instructio Clementina 
which governs the rite to be observed 
in the Forty Hours’ Adoration pre- 
sents the ideal. The integrity of this 
Instruction presupposes the large 
Roman church with its many altars 
and a large complement of clergy. 
While it is to be expected that pastors 
and chaplains will carry out the In- 
struction as far as conditions permit, 
there is hardly a church in this country 
in which some accommodations do not 
have to be made. Many churches do 
not have a sufficient number of priests 
to have a Solemn Mass. There are a 
great number of churches that do not 


possess an altar beside the main altar. 
In this case it would be better for the 
chaplain to distribute Holy Com- 
munion during Mass at the altar on 
which he is celebrating the Mass for 
Peace. In the first place, he would be 
following the advice of the Roman 
Ritual, which states that Holy Com- 
munion should be distributed during 
Mass, because the prayers that are 
said after the Communion are not only 
for the priest but for those who have 
received Communion (Tit. IV, cap. 3, 
no. 11). In the second place, the 
Ritual does state that occasionally 
and for a reasonable cause Communion 
may be distributed before a private 
Mass. The Masses of the Forty 
Hours, since they must be at least 
sung Masses, are not private Masses. 
Furthermore, according to Decree 
4177 of the Congregation of Rites a 
priest clothed in the sacred vestments 
may not distribute Holy Communion 
before a Solemn Mass, a High Mass, or 
a Conventual Mass. 


Interrupting the Mass to Open the 
Tabernacle 


Question: This morning was the first 
Friday of the month. Consequently, 
I had a large number of Communion 
calls for the sick. Since I heard con- 
fessions before the eight o’clock Mass, 
it was necessary to approach the altar 
while the pastor was saying his Mass. 
I waited until he had finished singing 
the Gospel and then approached the 
altar. There I was told to wait until 
he had finished intoning the Credo and 
finished the recitation thereof. Then 
and only then was I permitted to open 
the tabernacle and procure the desired 
number of Hosts. After Mass the 
pastor informed me that such action 
was forbidden, and that only in case of 
urgent necessity should I ever ap- 
proach the altar during a Mass for the 
purpose of obtaining the Blessed 
Sacrament. I was told that the usual 
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procedure is either to wait or go to the 
convent chapel. But in the convent 
chapel only a small number of Hosts 
are reserved. I am not trying to ex- 
cuse myself, but I would appreciate 
the correct procedure. 

VICARIUS. 


Answer: All theologians admit that 
the celebrant may interrupt Mass for 
a just cause after the Gospel. Among 
the usual examples given are the 
sermon, prayers for the dead, publi- 
cation of the banns. During the 
Canon only the gravest of causes 
would permit the celebrant to inter- 
rupt Mass (for example, to absolve or 
baptize the dying). But these inter- 
ruptions presuppose that the cele- 
brant himself leaves the altar or per- 
forms some other action at the altar. 
Hence, the interruption caused by a 
priest coming to the altar to obtain 
the Blessed Sacrament for the sick can 
hardly be compared to those mentioned 
above. Such an interruption is always 
brief, and there is always a just cause. 
In fact, Wuest-Mullaney following 
Van der Stappen suggests that during 
the Canon there need be no interrup- 
tion. If the celebrant withdraws a 
little to the Gospel side, he can continue 
with the Canon while the other priest 
is obtaining his pyx from the taber- 
nacle. 

Therefore, the assistant was correct 
in this case. In fact, it was the only 
course open to him. He could not 
have waited until the Mass was over, 
because of the great inconvenience to 
his sick communicants. He could not 


be sure if there were a sufficient num- 
ber of particles in the convent chapel. 
He would not have been justified in 
bringing the pyx to his room after his 
own Mass and leaving it there until 
it was time to make his calls. 

We do not mean to imply that these 





interruptions should be the general 
practice. They are distracting to the 
celebrant and to the congregation. 
Hence, if possible, they should be 
avoided. Most priests will arrange 
their Communion calls in such a way 
as not to conflict with the priest cele- 
brating Mass. But hearing a con- 
fession or answering a parlor call will 
often disrupt this closely planned 
schedule. 


Confraternity of Pilgrims 


Question: Will you kindly answer 
through your Question columns this 
query: “What are the purposes, the 
origin, and the benefits of the Con- 
fraternity of Pilgrims? What are the 
requisites for enrollment?’’ 

PEREGRINUS IN SPE. 


Answer: The 1944 edition of the 
National Catholic Almanac gives 1942 
as the date of the foundation of this 
Confraternity. Its purpose is to con- 
duct pilgrimages to famous shrines and 
to assist the sick poor to make these 
pilgrimages. The Almanac gives Du- 
buque, Iowa, as the headquarters of 
the Confraternity. More detailed in- 
formation could be obtained by writing 
to the Chancery Office of the Arch- 
diocese of Dubuque, Bluffand11thSts., 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


Drinking Water after Midnight 


Question: I ama chaplain in a large 
hospital. When the list is made up of 
those who wish to receive Communion 
the next morning, quite often patients 
show their unwillingness to receive 
because they say they have to drink 
water after twelve o'clock. This is 
not done by physician’s order, but 
because to go without water would be 
too hard for them. 

Would it be permitted to consider 
the drinking of water under the cir- 
cumstances on a par with taking 
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medicine, so that those patients could 
be admitted to Communion even 
though they have drunk water since 
midnight ? 
CAPELLANUS. 
Answer: The questioner fails to 
indicate how long these patients of 
whom he speaks have been forced by 
their sickness to remain in bed. The 
law, of course, clearly indicates that 
only those who have been confined to 
their beds for a month’s time, without 
a certain hope that they will quickly 
recover, can take advantage of the 
privilege of receiving Communion once 
or twice a week, though not fasting, 
and at the advice of their confessor. 
The law is also specific as to what 
may be taken by such a patient under 
these circumstances. Only medicine 
or liquid food may be taken, and of 
course water would be included under 
this permission. The order of the 
physician is not pertinent to the case. 
It is the judgment of the confessor 
which determines what the patient 
should do. If the patient therefore 
finds it too hard to remain fasting from 
midnight, and all the other conditions 
mentioned in the law are fulfilled, he 
may make use of this privilege of re- 
ceiving Communion once or twice a 
week, but not oftener (cfr. Canon 858). 


Postponed Missa pro Populo 


Question: What would be a just 
cause for applying the Missa pro populo 
on another day than that determined 
bylaw? For instance, a good Catholic 
couple asks for a Mass to be offered on 
their twentieth wedding anniversary, 
and apparently this is to be a special 
day forthem. Their anniversary falls 
on the feast of St. John the Baptist 
(his Nativity on June 24). 

Or, a fraternal society wants a High 
Mass with members going to Commun- 
ion in a body on the feast of their 
patronal Saint, St. Thomas (December 


21). Would the foregoing reasons 
be a just cause to have the Missa pro 
populo on another day than the one 
prescribed? 

PAROCHUS PROVIDENS. 


Answer: The very frequency of 
the obligation of saying Mass for the 
people on the part of the pastor almost 
necessarily involves an occasional con- 
flict of the obligation with requests of 
the people of the parish for the cele- 
bration of Mass on these same days. 
Therefore, the Code provides that 
with the permission of the Ordinary 
of the place the obligation may be 
transferred to another day. The 
Ordinary of the place could grant 
this faculty habitually, if circum- 
stances seemed to warrant such a con- 
cession. Nor does it seem that the 
express permission of the Ordinary of 
the place is necessary to transfer this 
obligation on a given occasion, es- 
pecially if there is no time to have re- 
course to him by the ordinary means. 
Among just causes we may mention 
sickness, funeral Masses, anniver- 
saries, Nuptial Masses, etc. 


War Chaplain and Communicatio 
in Divinis 
Question: In virtue of my office as 
the Catholic Army Chaplain at a 
station having a large hospital, I am 
very often asked to notify the Protest- 
ant Chaplain of the serious illness of a 
patient. I have in the past merely 
told the Protestant Chaplain to call 
the hospital. Is this the best manner 
of handling this situation? Am I ever 
permitted to tell the Protestant 
Chaplain that a sick person wants to 
see him? 
CAPELLANUS CASTRENSIS. 


Answer: First of all, it is never 
lawful to call a Protestant minister to 
administer the helps of his religion, be- 
cause this is to request an action for- 
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mally illicit. Moreover, for those 
who find themselves in this position 
regularly (viz., that their work is 
liable to make them the recipient of 
such a request) should make this fact 
known. 

An Anny Chaplain’s position, how- 
ever, is somewhat different, because 
besides his priestly office he also has 
military official duties to perform, 
which are either directly or indirectly 
related to the religious obligations and 
practices of the men with whom he 
works. In general, then, when a re- 
quest is made such as that proposed 
in the question, he should strive to 
handle it indirectly (by a messenger, 


etc., who belongs to the same religious 
group). But if this were not possible, 
then for grave reasons, such as avoid- 
ing the enmity which would be present 
towards the Church, as well as the 
consequences which might follow from 
the failure to perform the duties of his 
office, it would be permitted to tell 
the Protestant Chaplain that one of 
the patients wished to see him (cfr. 
Noldin, Vol. II, 122, e). When the 
calling of a minister of a false religion 
is an act of duty or even of civility, 
it is hard for it to be anything else 
than justified material codperation in 
that which is objectively wrong. 
Joseru P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D 








Communications from Our Readers 


Vernacular Versions of the Sunday Gospels and Epistles 


REVEREND EDITORS: 


The response of the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission on the authority 
and use of vernacular versions of 
Sacred Scripture (given in the Febru- 
ary HomiLetic) furnishes welcome 
guidance for bewildered priests and 
lay people. There is now a simple rule 
for determining what version of the 
New Testament should be used in 
reading the Sunday Gospels and Epis- 
tles. We are ordered to follow a ver- 
sion agreeing with the Latin liturgical 
text—a point that can be easily de- 
cided even by priests who do not 
claim to be Scriptural experts. In 
view of the reiterated ruling of the 
Holy See contained in the response, I 
do not see how the Confraternity 
renderings of many of the Sunday peri- 
copes can be read from the pulpit. 

Take, for example, the Epistle for 
Palm Sunday (Philip., ii. 5-11). I 
cannot adequately describe the amaze- 
ment I felt when I first read the new 
rendering of this famous passage. 
This rendering declares that Christ, 
“though He was by nature God, did 
not consider being equal to God a thing 
to be clung to’ (in comparison, I 
suppose, with the importance of sav- 
ing man!). May I ask whether the 
orthodoxy of this particular rendering 
was “diligently examined by men ex- 
celling in . . . theological science,” 
as ordered by the Holy See? Is it 
possible that any Person of the 
Blessed Trinity could, under any cir- 
cumstances or for any reason, wish to 
relinquish “equality with Divinity’? 


And even if He could so wish, would it 
be possible for Him to relinquish such 
equality? 

For the moment, however, we are 
chiefly concerned with the point 
whether this startling rendering faith- 
fully represents the Latin liturgical 
text or not. Here is the Latin of the 
clause in question: “Qui cum in 
forma Dei esset, non rapinam arbitratus 
est esse se equalem Deo.”’ There is cer- 
tainly nothing obscure in these words, 
which are rendered accurately in the 
Douai-Challoner version as follows: 
“Who, being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal to God.”’ 
“Rapinam” is a verbal noun derived 
from “‘rapio’’ (to seize by violence what 
belongs to another). The new version 
renders this noun as if it were the par- 
ticiple (gerundive) of a verb meaning 
“to cling to” (which “rapio’” cannot 
mean). The immemorial Catholic 
interpretation of this passage is to the 
effect that, in claiming equality with 
the Father, Christ did not regard Him- 
self as guilty of any “usurpation”’ 
(“robbery”); He was claiming only 
what was His prerogative from all 
eternity. In the footnote the reviser 
virtually admits that he is not follow- 
ing the Latin, which “does not bring 
out so well the doctrine of humility.” 
Bring out what “doctrine of humility” 
—the inspired “doctrine” of Paul, or 
the “‘doctrine”’ of the reviser? 

As another outstanding instance in 
which the new English version ignores 
the Latin, let us consider John, ii. 4. 
Almost countless attempts have been 
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made to explain this text, but the 
leading commentators frankly admit 
their dissatisfaction with all the results. 
It has been left for the Confraternity 
version to incorporate one of these ad- 
mittedly unsatisfactory interpretations 
into the Gospel text itself: ‘What 
wouldst thou have me do, woman?” 
Heretofore such speculations have been 
confined to footnotes or commentaries. 

It is evident that this rendering 
bears no possible resemblance to the 
Latin text: ‘Quid mihi et tibi est, 
mulier?”’ At best, it is a mere sur- 
mise, a private interpretation. In 
many other cases where this same 
phrase occurs in Holy Writ, it is 
given an entirely different rendering. 
A footnote, indeed, stipulates that the 
phrase ‘“‘can vary in meaning with its 
context and the speaker’s tone of 
voice.”” But how can we accurately 
determine the context of a sentence 
as long as we are ignorant of the mean- 
ing of its chief words and phrases? 
And how can we safely conjecture the 
speaker’s tone of voice until we know 
the exact nature of his utterance? 
The principle of interpretation enun- 
ciated in this footnote would allow us 
to guess at the meaning of a sentence, 
and then assume that it was spoken in 
a tone of voice justifying our rendering. 

St. Thomas has laid it down as the 
first principle of exegesis that every 
interpretation of a Scripture text 
must be based on the literal sense, and 
this principle has been consistently 
reasserted by the Holy See in its 
official decisions regarding the inter- 
pretation of the Bible.' Following this 

1 All senses of Scripture are founded on the 
literal sense, and from the latter by itself 
alone argument may be drawn (Summa, I, Q. 
i, art. 10, ad 1). This principle is prescribed 
by Pope Leo XIII (Providentissimus Deus), 
Benedict XV (Spiritus Paraclitus), and the 


Biblical Commission (Letter of August 16, 
1941). Leo (op. cit.) also endorses St. 


fundamental principle of interpreta- 
tion, let us first start with the literal 
meaning of the Latin phrase: ‘“‘What 
is it to Me and thee, woman?” In 
modern colloquial English, of course, 
““What’s that to me?” is a rude way of 
expressing utter indifference to the 
matter in question. In modern collo- 
quial English, ““What’s that to you?” 
means: ‘‘Mind your own business!’ 
Modern usage has thus lent an edge to 
these two expressions which is not at 
all contained in the actual words. 
But are we justified in assuming that 
in a Janguage spoken 2000 years ago, 
and by a people who boasted of their 
ability to give exact expression to 
their thoughts and meaning, the words 
in the Latin phrase had the same collo- 
quial sense as they have to-day in 
a slovenly, modern idiom? Should we 
not presume that the sacred writer in 
recording the phrase (and Our Lord in 
uttering it) meant just exactly what 
his words imply? Certainly, nothing 
could be further from John’s intention 
than to pen a conundrum. Obviously, 
in so far as the actual words go, “‘What 
is it to me?”’ may be a courteous request 
to be shown in what way I am concerned 
with the matter under discussion. 
Furthermore, let it be noted that, in 
the Latin text, Christ does not ask 
Mary: ‘What is it to us?’ He asks: 
“‘What is it to Me-and-thee?” 
Consequently, the simple, literal 
meaning of the phrase as it stands is: 
“How are our mutual relations in- 
volved in this matter?’ And as an 
absolute proof that this is the true 
meaning of the phrase, we need only 
refer to all the other passages in which 
this same phrase occurs in the Old 
and New Testaments: Judges, xi. 12; 





Jerome’s principle: ‘The office of the com- 
mentator is to set forth, not what he himself 
would prefer, but what the author says.” 
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III Kings, xvii. 18; IV Kings, iii. 13; 
Matt., viii. 29; Mark, i. 24; Luke, 
viii. 28. In each and every instance 
where the phrase occurs it expresses an 
earnest plea that some extraneous 
matter should not be made a personal 
issue between the speakers. Conse- 
quently, the phrase does not express 
“dissent,” as the Confraternity foot- 
note declares. Nor does it ever ‘‘vary 
in meaning with its context and with 
the speaker’s tone of voice.” In a 
series of texts whose composition ex- 
tended over a period of possibly 300 
years, the meaning is always uniform. 

Rightly understood and correctly 
rendered, this text furnishes the theo- 
logical foundation, and reflects the 
very heart and soul, of Marian devo- 
tion. According to the literal mean- 
ing of the phrase, Mary’s mere men- 
tion of the young couple’s predicament 
sufficed to make its relief a personal 
matter between Son and Mother. 
The misrendering of this glorious text 
would thus deprive Mary’s clients of 
the most explicit confirmation by Our 
Saviour of their confidence in the 
efficacy of Our Lady’s intercession. 

No wonder that, out of countless 
incidents which he might have included 
in his Gospel (cfr. John, xxi. 25), 
the Beloved Disciple under divine 
guidance selected this episode for 
transmission to future generations of 
Christians. The first adopted son of 
Mary wished to leave a precious 
legacy to her children of all ages to 
come. Among the Apostles, John 
undoubtedly had the most tender love 
for Mary, as he had for her Son. 
Under John’s care Mary spent the 
final years of her mortal life. Yet, this 
is the only occasion when a single 
word of Mary’s is recorded in the 
Fourth Gospel. Divinely inspired, 


John reveals in a few brief verses the 
intimate relations between Son and 
Mother. Our lack of information on 
the hidden life has been frequently 
deplored by Christians. Yet, does not 
Cana epitomize the life at Nazareth? 
Mary mentions something to her Son, 
and then goes about her duties un- 
concerned. She leaves everything unre- 
servedly in His hands—what a lesson 
for us! She knows He will act if and 
as He thinks best. She never asks 
for a miracle; nor did she ask for one 
at Cana. Had He so wished, Our 
Lord could have found a perfectly 
natural solution for the young couple’s 
predicament by sending James and 
John to the nearest neighbor: they 
were in a wine country (a country 
where wine was very cheap and 
abundant), and one of the finest 
characteristics of the Jews was and is 
their readiness to help a fellow-Jew 
in time of distress. But such an easy 
solution would not have furnished us 
with an adequate conception of the 
value and power of Mary’s interces- 
sion. Once and for all, before He 
departed finally on His Father’s busi- 
ness, Our Lord wished to show in 
unmistakable fashion what His Mother 
meant to Him. When He mentioned 
that “His time was not yet come,” 
Mary sensed that something extraor- 
dinary (or was it extraordinary for 
her?) was about to take place. Then 
Mary’s mere hint is answered im- 
mediately by Christ’s first public mir- 
acle! 

These are only two of many in- 
stances that might be cited to show 
disagreement between the Confrater- 
nity New Testament pulpit text and 
the Latin liturgical text which the 
Holy See requires us to follow. 

AMATOR EVANGELII. 








BHomiletic Part 


Gontilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By Danre_ U. HANRAHAN, M.A. 


Palm Sunday 
The Master’s Brief Hour 


“Behold, thy King cometh to thee, meek and seated upon an ass’’ (Matt., xxi. 5), 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The moods of joy and sorrow meet in to- 
day’s Liturgy. 

(2) Christ's triumphal entry into Jerusalem 
causes joy. 

(3) The Church ts sorrowful because His 
triumph was so ephemeral. 

(4) The meekness of Christ explains the 
brevity of His triumph. 

(5) The Master’s triumph over our hearts 
will be abiding if we keep our eyes up 
and recall the power of His Name. 


In the Liturgy of Palm Sunday, my 
dear brethren, there is a meeting of two 
distinct moods. First of all, there is 
the mood of joy. It is aptly expressed 
in the joyously resounding hymn sung 
while the procession of palms awaits 
readmission into the church. The 
humn begins: 


All glory, praise and honor 
To Thee, Redeemer, King, 

To whom the lips of children 
Made sweet Hosannas ring. 


These words are in the spirit of Jeru- 
salem on the first Palm Sunday. On 
that day, “the great crowd which had 
come to the feast, when they heard 
that Jesus was coming to Jerusalem, 
took the branches of palms and went 
forth to meet Him. And they cried 
out: ‘Hosanna! Blessed is He that 
cometh in the name of the Lord, the 


king of Israel!’’’ (John, xii. 12-13). 
The Church rejoices because from that 
day to this millions of voices have con- 
tinued ‘‘to thunder through the clouds 
in praise of Christ: ‘Hosanna in the 
highest!’’”’ (Processional Antiphon). 
Or as the processional hymn in another 
verse has it: 


The people of the Hebrews 
With palms before Thee went; 
Our praise and prayer and anthems 
Before Thee we present. 


There are excellent reasons for our 
joy. The branches of palm anticipate 
the Redeemer’s triumph over the 
prince of death, and express our con- 
fidence that ‘‘through Him we may 
enter into elernal joy’”’ (Second Col- 
lect). 


A Note of Sorrow 


Yet, challenging that joy is a note of 
sorrow over the inconstancy of God’s 
people to the Saviour. During the 
Mass which follows the blessing of the 
palm, the long sad hours of Calvary 
are anticipated. The story of the 
Passion is read. As in the Mass of 
Requiem, the Psalm at the foot of the 
altar is omitted. So is every mention 
of the doxology, as though the Church 
felt it were mockery to cry out, 
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“Glory be to the Father, and to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost,’’ when we 
can already hear the first approaching 
rumblings of Good Friday’s rebel cry: 
“‘He saved others; Himself He cannot 
save” (Mark, xv. 31). The Church is 
sorrowful because she knows the 
fickleness of God’s children. In the 
Lesson before the palms are blessed, 
she recalis: ‘“‘All the congregation of 
the children of Israel murmured 
against Moses and Aaron in the wil- 
derness. And the children of Israel 
said to them: ‘Would to God we had 
died. . . in the land of Egypt, when we 
sat over the flesh pots and ate bread to 
the full!’’’ As the chosen people of 
the Old Law, so are many of the elect 
of the New Testament. We, too, 
waver with every contradiction and 
every ‘“‘wind of doctrine.’’ There is no 
steadiness in us. We are constant only 
in our inconstancy. If the Lord with- 
draws only a little from us, we falter. 
Most aptly then does the Mass of this 
Sunday begin: “O Lord, remove not 
Thy help to a distance from me, look 
towards my defense; deliver me from 
the lion’s mouth, and my lowness 
from the horns of the unicorns” (In- 
troit). 


Our Faltering Devotion 


There is a sentence in the Gospel 
which may reveal the reason for our 
faltering devotion to our Master. 
“Go into the village opposite you,” 
said Our Lord to two of His disciples, 
“and immediately you will find an ass 
tied, and a colt with her; loose them 
and bring them to Me.”’ It wason that 
ass that Christ rode as He entered the 
City of Jerusalem. There seems to be 
a most important spiritual lesson in the 
animal chosen. 

Men who ought to know say that 
there is nothing quite so fear-inspiring 


as being caught in the path of a cav- 
alry charge. It is like being caught in 
a stampede. To the infantry-man, it 
is an overwhelming force. In the men 
who ride the hard-driving chargers, 
primitive power and passion surge, at 
once cruel and deadly. Be that as it 
may, we have all seen how even the 
most unruly crowds are overawed by 
mounted police. To see a squadron 
of them galloping down an avenue, 
cudgels swinging. is enough to take 
the resistance out of the most rebel- 
lious disturbers of the peace. A man 
on horseback radiates dignity and 
power. What man is so shabbily en- 
dowed by nature that even seated on a 
horse he looks like a slouch? Kings 
and generals knew their business 
when they made it their custom always 
to enter conquered cities astride a fine 
charger. One must respect and obey 
a man on a horse! 


Divine Humility Repelled Worldlings - 


But who instinctively feels such re- 
spect for a man on an ass? Were he 
to take himself seriously, we would 
laugh at him. Were he to charge 
down upon us, we would feint, shift 
aside, and then drag that slow-witted 
fellow from his saddle. Is it any won- 
der that the Pharisees felt that the 
entry of Christ into Jerusalem on that 
first Palm Sunday was a ridiculous 
affair? You can be sure that they 
felt amply justified in protesting to 
Our Saviour. ‘‘Master, rebuke Thy 
disciples,’ they commanded. But 
the Master continued at the head of 
the procession until it neared the city. 
Then He dismounted. He looked out 
over the city so dear to His heart, and 
He wept: “If thou hadst known... 
the things that are to thy peace. But 
now they are hidden from they eyes’”’ 
(Luke, xix. 42). Christ wept because 
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He knew that the hosannas would 
soon become maledictions, that the 
enthusiasm ‘‘for the king who cometh, 
meek and seated upon an ass,”’ would 
rapidly change to scorn. There would 
be a natural reaction when people be- 
gan to compare such a meek figure as 
Christ with Solomon and David, the 
kings of Jerusalem’s golden days. 
The people, at the day’s end, would 
think of the handsomely caparisoned 
Herod, and of Cesar in Rome, thun- 
dering his commands to the whole 
world. And then? Then, wouldn’t 
they feel—naturally speaking—quite 
ashamed of the King they welcomed 
with so much ado? A King on an ass 
is like a King on a cross—to Jews a 
stumbling-block and to Gentiles fool- 
ishness. Nobody but little children 
will long look up to a man on a donkey. 
And how hard it is for us to be as 
humble as little children! 


Other Defections from Christ 


Because men are naturally so im- 
pressed by the trappings of power, the 
triumphs of the humble Christ over 
men’s hearts are frequently very short- 
lived. Think of all the nations that 
have abandoned Christ. They have 
been bewitched by false prophets 
whose creeds are a parody of the doc- 
trine the humble and meek Christ gave 
to His disciples. We think of the great 
Christian communities once in Africa 
which have disappeared without trace 
or progeny. We think of the teeming 
multitudes of Russia and the Near 
East who have long since turned their 
eyes away from Christ’s Vicar on 
earth. We think of the millions of 
souls in the Scandinavian countries 
who were hardly in the fold of Christ 
ere they left it. All these were as fickle 
as the crowds who dogged the steps of 
Christ during the first Holy Week. 


They blew hot and cold. They could 
not remain impressed; they could not 
long look up to a King who came 
“‘meek and seated upon an ass.” 

But let us not remain absorbed in 
the great religious movements among 
the nations. That is always easy. 
And it always leaves us personally 
quite undisturbed and unimproved. 
The triumph of Christ over our own 
hearts is as unstable and as short- 
lived as His sway over nations. Let 
each of us consult his own experience. 
Often we have given our solemn word 
that some serious neglect of duty would 
be remedied, that some very petty 
habit of uncharitableness would be 
corrected, that the long silences, when 
Our Lord never hears our voices lifted 
in serious prayer, would not be re- 
peated. And the pledge was forgotten 
almost as soon as it was given. Even 
those who may be conscious of no se- 
rious faults and try to keep very close 
to God’s ways, must be often appalled 
at the constancy of their small infideli- 
ties. It is so difficult to remain long 
in awe of a King “meek and seated 
upon an ass.” 


Lesson of To-Day’s Liturgy 


Both the reason for the defections 
of the fickle and the source of power 
which makes the devoted so steadfast 
are brought home to us in the Liturgy 
of to-day’s Mass. lf we become envi- 
ous of the great advantages which 
sinners seem to have over the just man, 
if we sigh for the pleasures which 
“‘wasters’’ enjoy but “givers’’ must re- 
nounce, we shall certainly falter in our 
devotion to Christ. Like the careful 
Alpinist, the good Christian dare not 
be distracted by the scenery in the 
valleys. We must keep our eyes on the 
peaks, carefully picking the good foot- 
holds which insure our safe ascent to 
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the eternal Jerusalem. A good soidier 
does not curse the fate that brought 
him into the fighting forces, nor idly 
dream of the soft life of those at home. 
Neither can a good Christian permit 
himself the luxury of dreaming how 
easy life would be, how much more 
easily he would fit into a pagan, pre- 
tentious world, if he were not a follower 
of the King who came “meek and 
seated upon an ass.” As the Gradual 
puts the lesson: “My steps had well 
nigh slipped, because I was jealous of 
sinners, seeing the prosperity of sin- 
ners.” If Christ’s dominion over us 
is to be anything more than a brief 
hour of Palm Sunday triumph, we 
must keep in mind that “Our Saviour 
became man and suffered death on the 
cross, so that all mankind might follow 
in His example of humility,” and we 
must ‘‘keep in mind both the record of 
His suffering and our share in His 
resurrection” (Collect). 

To be sure, if Christ had come into 
Jerusalem astride a prancing Arabian 
steed, instead of sitting meekly on a 
donkey, He would have enjoyed 
greater esteem—especially among the 
aristocrats. But though the appear- 
auce of Christ is humble, His Name 


is mighty. “God hath given him a 
Name which is above every name: 
that in the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of those that are in heaven, 
on earth, and under the earth” 
(Epistle). 

There is a very significant lesson to 
be learned from the fickleness and the 
blindness of the people of Jerusalem 
who, in turn, cheered and mocked the 
Master. They were like gamblers who 
cheer the contestant or the team on 
which their money is staked. For 
them the Master’s hour was brief, 
indeed. He was too meek, too humble, 
to impress them. They could not 
permanently abide by a Man who came 
to them seated on an ass. The palm 
we carry to-day is their reproach. 
For us let that palm be a pledge of our 
struggle and the token of our victory. 
Let it be in our hands, the symbol of 
men who give to Christ the full meas- 
ure of devotion. Or in the words of 
the Secret Prayer: ‘Grant, we be- 
seech Thee, O Lord, that this gift, of- 
fered before the eyes of Thy majesty, 
may obtain for us the grace of devotion 
aad the reward of everlasting happi- 
ness.”’ 


Good Friday 
The Cross, Symbol of Our Faith 


“O’er the Cross—the Victor's Triumph—Sound the high triumphal lay” (Hymn, 
“Pange lingua’’). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Religions have their insignia. Ours 4s 
the Cross. 
(2) The Cross is the standard of universal 
brotherhood. 


(3) The Cross throws light on our sufferings. 
(4) It symbolizes life on an heroic level. 
(5) Man’s twofold reaction to the Cross. 


Religions, like armies, have their 


insignia, their banners, their stand- 
ards. The standard of the ancient 
Jewish faith is the six-pointed star. 
The standard of the Moslem world is 
the crescent. The standard of Chris- 
tianity is the cross. There are other 
religions with other insignia, but they 
are too remote from our experience to 
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merit present consideration. As far as 
the heavens are above the earth, as 
far as God’s works are above man’s 
products, so far is the cross above all 
other religious insignia. 

The star of Juda is a glorious symbol 
of an ancient and revered faith. But 
when we think of it, we think of some- 
thing distinctly and exclusively Jewish. 
To march beneath that standard, we 
Gentiles are neither invited nor wel- 
comed. Logically, then, that star, so ra- 
cially exclusive, cannot be the standard 
of the ‘one God and Father of all” 
by whom “all things are created,” 
through whom ai] must be saved. 

One recalls the Moslem crescent. 
That crescent surmounts the minarets 
of the mosque, as the cross surmounts 
the spires of our great Christian cathe- 
drals. Loyal to that crescent, millions 
of people look towards Mecca when 
they raise their voices to God. But 
that crescent has bemeaned and de- 
based the half of those who live un- 
der its shadow by the exclusion of 
women from full participation in reli- 
gious worship, and by its double stand- 
ard of moral conduct. One can only 
wonder how a religion which proclaims 
that God hears the prayers of His sons 
but is indifferent to the prayers of His 
daughters can be the religion of the 
Father of us all. 


The Cross as Our Standard 


Now consider the cross of Christ. 
Is it, too, a standard rallying the peo- 
ple of one race but raising a barrier 
against all others? Does it hold out 
hope to a favored group but leave all 
others despairing? Or is it that unique 
symbol of man’s deep desire to live in 
a common brotherhood with his fel- 
lows? Does it teach the lessons men 
must know if they are to meet the mys- 
teries of life and death, like “approved 


workmen who need not be afraid.” 
The cross holds our eyes and our 
thoughts in the Liturgy of Good Fri- 
day. We can find no more favorable 
occasion for learning the lessons which 
it has to teach than on the day when 
the Church sings: 


Hail, Cross, of hopes the most sublime! 
Now in the mournful passion time 
Improve religious souls in grace, 
The sins of criminals efface. 


The cross of Christ is, in the first 
place, the symbol of the brotherhood 
which God desires among men. Who 
held the death watch at the foot of the 
cross when Christ, at the last bitter 
moment of His agony, spoke the words: 
“It is consummated. Father, into 
Thy hands I commend My spirit’? 
To the tearful prayers of John the 
Jew, a Gentile—the Roman centurion 
—adds his act of faith: “‘Indeed, this 
man was the Son of God.’ The Jew 
did not resent the Gentile; neither did 
the Gentile stumble in his faith because 
Christ was of a despised race. These 
two men were the vanguard of that 
mighty army of Jews and Gentiles who 
united to form Christendom. At the 
foot of the cross, in anguish too keen 
for sighs, stood the spotless Virgin 
Mary who never sinned. At her side 
kneels Magdalen, who sinned with 
such abandon that only a flood of 
tears could efface her guilt. These 
two women were the vanguard of that 
mighty host of saints and penitents 
proclaiming the blessings of divine 
clemency flowing from the wounds of 
Christ. From the Good Thief, the 
man of the slums, and from the aristo- 
crat, Joseph of Arimathea, came ex- 
pressions of equal and united loyalty 
to Christ. These two men were the 
forerunners of that great company of 
Christian men, of high and low estate, 
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who believe that all the trappings of 
caste and class are about as natural 
and as worthless as the pod which 
holds the pea. 


To-Day’s Liturgy and Universal 
Brotherhood 

That spirit of a united mankind 
which we learn from the group of 
mourners around Christ crucified, the 
Church practises in the supplications 
addressed to-day to the Heavenly 
Father. First, she prays for those 
who rule the Church and represent 
her to the world: the Pope, the bish- 
ops, priests, and the members of all 
the Religious Orders. She prays for 
all her children, even the humblest of 
them, the catechumens. She prays 
for those outside the Church as well: 
for those who are the victims of reli- 
gious deceits, for the Jews who turned 
their backs to the Light which is 
Christ, for the pagans who still retain 
their idols. And all these prayers are 
offered as sincerely and as humbly for 
one group as for another. They are 
offered for the faithful, that they may 
be true to the grace that has been given 
them; for all others, that they might 
not be permanently blind to the Truth. 

Those who have not learned the 
spirit of brotherhood are enemies of 
the cross of Christ and untouched by 
the Divine Love which it expresses. 
Joining fact and prophecy, Christ de- 
clared: “I am the good shepherd. 
The good shepherd giveth his life for 
his sheep. ... I lay down My life of 
Myself. No man taketh it away from 
Me. I have power to lay it down, and 
I have power to take it up again.” 
He laid down that life for all men with- 
out exception, for His friends and for 
His enemies. It was the perfect ex- 
ample of the observance of the new 
commandment which He had given 


those who believed in Him: “You 
have heard that it was said: ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor and shalt hate 
thy enemy.’ But I say to you: 
‘Love your enemies, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for those that 
persecute and calumniate you’”’ 
(Matt., v. 43-44). When the cross 
of Christ was lifted up, when He was 
quivering with pain, He did what He 
asks us to do. In a prayer of pardon, 
He embraced all men: ‘Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what 
they do.” To the thief dying with 
Him, He gave love’s fairest promise: 
“This day thou shalt be with Me in 
paradise.”’ Is it any wonder that dur- 
ing the procession, when the choir re- 
turns from the Repository, grateful 
voices sing with one accord: 


He, wounded with a direful spear, 
Did, purposely to wash us clear 
From stain of sin, pour out a flood 
Of precious Water mixed with Blood. 


The Mystery of Suffering 

The cross of Christ is not only glo- 
rious because it teaches us the lesson 
of human brotherhood; it helps us to 
solve life’s deepest mysteries, espe- 
cially the mystery of suffering. 

From the cross we learn that sin 
can be repaired only by suffering. 
Our sins are felt by everyone who truly 
loves us, by everyone held to us by 
any bond. The sins of a son cause the 
heart of a mother to bleed. Her pain 
remains until the scabs of her wound 
fall away. Even then her scars abide 
as mute reminders of her days of an- 
guish. The sins of parents are visited 
on their children, and the sins of a 
people bring a nation low for many 
generations. But, above all, our sins 
have caused the Son of God to suffer, 
because there is no one to whom we 
are held by so many ties. We are His 
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by creation; we are destined to share 
His heavenly home. By His Incarna- 
tion we are His brethren; by grace we 
are His chosen people; by revelation 
we have been entrusted with the se- 
crets of His bosom. And many more 
are the ties by which those who have 
received His Sacraments are bound to 
Him. How deservedly do we feel the 
shame of the reproaches which are 
chanted during the veneration of the 
Cross! ‘“‘What more ought I to do for 
thee, and I have not done it? I 
planted thee indeed My most beautiful 
vineyard: and thou art become to Me 
exceedingly bitter; for thou hast 
given Me vinegar in My thirst; and 
with a spear hast thou pierced the 
side of thy Saviour. I gave thee a 
royal sceptre: and thou hast given Me 
a crown of thorns’’ (Reproaches). 


The Symbol of Christ’s Love 


The love of Christ for us is infinite. 
Therefore, no love reaches the depths 
of His self-sacrifice. He surrendered 
the appearance of divinity to become 
one of us—a man among men. He 
surrendered His life to become the 
victim of the cross. And then, by 
becoming our food and drink in the 
Blessed Sacrament, He put Himself 
completely at our disposition. He 
surrendered to us! Love has never 
witnessed such calm intensity and af- 
fection as Christ revealed for us in 
His sufferings on the cross. It was a 
suffering freely undertaken that, seeing 
in Him the tragedy of sin, we might 
be spared the personal tragedy which 
follows upon eating the forbidden 
fruits of life. Jesus suffered and died 
for us to expiate Adam’s sin, to fore- 
stall, if possible, the repetition of it 
in our own lives. 

The cross of Christ then is the stand- 
ard of Christian living—of life on the 


heroic level. Christ was no weaver of 
sweet dreams, nor a mere spinner of 
catching phrases fashioned to allure 
empty heads. His was no pretty doc- 
trine for nice people. His teachings 
were as stern as life itself, for in life 
there are irreconcilables which can 
only be resolved by suffering, by the 
soul filled with the spirit of Christ 
crucified. The cross is all of that and 
more. It is the measure of our dis- 
cipleship. ‘If you will be My disciple, 
take up your cross and follow Me, If 
any man take not up his cross, he is 
not worthy of Me.” A real Christian 
has in him the spirit of heroism, the 
spirit of the cross. He will suffer the 
loss of the present to secure the fu- 
ture, the loss of the material to secure 
the spiritual, the loss of his body rather 
than lose his soul, the loss of time to 
secure eternity in the bosom of the 
Heavenly Father. 


The Lovers and Enemies of the Cross 


The cross of Christ is the great divi- 
der. Against it are all the haters, 
the time-servers, the selfish, those who 
love their bodies (by which they are 
like animals) more than they love their 
souls (by which they are like God). 
Some loathe the cross. Theirs is the 
impatient protest: 


Go, bitter Christ, grim Christ! 
if Thou wilt 
Thy bloody cross to Thine own bleak 
Calvary! 
When did I bid Thee suffer for my 
guilt 
To bind intolerable chains on me? 


Haul 


And then there are the others who sa- 
lute the cross with the tender devo- 
tion of veterans saluting their regi- 
ment’s battle-torn standard. Theirs 
is a loyalty which they themselves can 
hardly comprehend. For love is like 
that. It does what the mind says 
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can’t be done. On their lips the poet 
has put the words: 


O King, O Captain, wasted, wan with 
scourging, 
Strong beyond speech, and wonder- 
ful with woe, 
Whither, relentless wilt Thou still be 
urging 
Thy maimed and halt that have not 
strength to go? 


Peace, peace, I follow. Why must we 
love Thee so? 


And now, my dear friends, as we 
take our leave from Calvary, let us 
pray: “O Holy Cross, memorial of 
God’s love for man, standard of our 
faith, grim reminder of our perfidy, 
give strength to the faint, and bring 
pardon to the penitent. Amen.” 


Easter Sunday 
Easter—The Day of Days 


“This is the day which the Lord hath made: let us be glad and rejoice therein’’ 
(Ps. exvii. 24). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Easter ts the day of days—the day 
“which the Lord hath made.” 

(2) Itis the day from which our fatth draws 
sts divine strength. 

(3) Itis a day of light to the mind. 

(4) Itisaday of promise. 

(5) Itis a day of joy. 

(6) May it be the perfect day, by giving us 
the spirit of charity through the 
Eucharist! 


Though days have their moods, so 
many are of the same pattern that 
precious few of them can long be held 
in memory. A day in spring: what 
is more vague? What could be more 
alike than two bright spring days 
dawning? Yet how different a given 
day can be! One daybreak may be 
only the summons to a round of dull 
routine; but another, to the eye little 
different, is the eagerly awaited begin- 
ning of a day we hope to treasure 
forever. One day dawns to call a 
young girl to the monotony of weari- 
some duties in an office; another is 
the breathlessly awaited wedding day. 
One spring day is for the seminarian 
just another page in the long lessons 
of prayer and science where the soul 
seeks grace and wisdom; another day 


is a dream come true—the day of or 
dination to the priesthood. 


The Day of Days 


So, to the uubeliever, Easter Sunday 
may appear like ever so many other 
days in spring. But to those who know 
Christ, ‘‘this is the day which the Lord 
hath made” (Gradual). This és the day 
of days. On this day men saw the risen 
Christ bearing the marks of the wounds 
by which enemies had done Him to 
death. For those who cherish the 
memory of Christ and believe in His 
words, Easter is the day from which 
the holy Christian faith draws its 
strength and power. ‘If Christ be not 
risen again, vain is our preaching, vain 
too is your faith’’ (I Cor., xv. 14). 
Easter is a day of light: ‘“The dark- 
ness which overspread the whole world 
is chased away by the splendor of our 
eternal King”’ (Blessing of the Paschal 
Candle). This is a day of promise: 
for the “‘only-begotten Son has on this 
day overcome death, and opened unto 
us the gate of everlasting life” (Col- 
lect). This is a day of joy: “Christ 
our Pasch is sacrificed, alleluia; there- 
fore let us feast. . . .”” (Communion). 
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First of all, this is the day from 
which our faith draws its divine 
strength and power. All human power 
is limited. It can only be exercised 
within the limits of birth and death. 
Men cannot beget life by decree, nor 
can they forestall death by veto. 
Power to lay down life and power to 
take it up again is the infallible seal 
and emblem of divine power—and 
that power was Christ’s. Men, blinded 
by vanity and untrue to truth, feigned 
grave reasons for withholding accep- 
tance of Our Lord’s teachings, since 
they had observed no satisfactory 
sign of His divine character. Then 
Christ gave them the sign to look for— 
power to lay down life and to take it 
up again: “‘Destroy this temple, and 
in three days I will raise it up” (John, 
ii. 19). ‘An evil and adulterous gen- 
eration seeketh a sign, and no sign 
shall be given it but the sign of Jonas 
the prophet. For even as Jonas was 
in the whale’s belly three days and 
three nights, so shall the Son of Man 
be in the heart of the earth three days 
and three nights” (Matt., xii. 39-40). 


The Test of Divinity 


Christ met the test. On that first 
glorious Easter Sunday, He took up 
again the life that had been laid down. 
He burst His bonds; He rose from the 
dead! Men could hardly believe their 
eyes! But the evidence was over- 
whelming. The risen Saviour walked 
and talked and dined with His Apos- 
tles and many others—not once, but 
many times. ‘The Lord has risen 
indeed, and has appeared to Simon,” 
is the confident first testimony of the 
Apostles. The two disciples who 
journeyed to Emmaus relate how ‘“‘they 
recognized Him in the breaking of 
bread.”’ To the unbelieving Thomas, 
all his companions testify: ““We have 


seen the Lord.” For forty days the 
risen Master remained with His dis- 
ciples, teaching them of His kingdom 
and of the coming of the Holy Spirit. 
St. Paul adds his own testimony to 
that of all the rest: “We know that 
Christ, rising again from the dead, 
dieth now no more; death shall no 
more have dominion over him”’ (Rom., 
vi. 9). Rising from the dead, Christ 
did what God alone can do. He is 
God. And the faith He has given us 
has the strength of God, because it is 
God-given. 

Faith, in the words of Holy Writ, 
“is the substance of things to be hoped 
for, the evidence of things that are 
not seen.”’ Faith is a mighty force. 
Men will submit to rack and rope to 
defend their faith, even a false, erro- 
neous faith. And all that for the un- 
seen—the evidence of things that ap- 
pear not. Can you imagine, then, the 
spiritual power, the burning devo- 
tion, of men who have actually seen 
their God? You wonder how the 
Apostles became the men they were? 
How Peter by a single sermon, his 
very first, converted three thousand 
souls to Christ? Then remember 
that the Apostles were witnesses of the 
resurrection: their faith was the 
mighty faith of men who had seen 
their God. And the faith they had is 
our faith. From them it came to us. 
Our faith comes from the same source 
as theirs; it shares the same spiritual 
power. For we believe what they saw 
with their very eyes. “Blessed are 
they that have not seen and have be- 
lieved.” 


Easter and Immortality 


Easter Sunday not only recalls the 
strong foundations of our faith; it is, 
as the Easter Candle symbolizes, a 
day of light. As the searchlight’s tap- 
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ering beam picks out the unseen plane 
cruising in the midnight sky, so the 
resurrection of Our Saviour lights up 
some of life’s darkest problems. The 
chronicles of all nations reveal the 
yearnings of men for immortality. 
Often these yearnings have, by turn, 
made men the victims of the weirdest 
delusion and the deepest despair. 

Men dreamed of reincarnation, as 
though immortality meant that a man 
could not call his soul his own, but 
must share it with those who once 
possessed it, and with those who would 
claim it after his dying body released 
its final hold. Great minds played 
with the fancy that man’s immortality 
is not in his person but in works well 
done, as though our works were more 
important than ourselves and could 
possess perfections we ourselves did 
not enjoy. With incontestable evi- 
dence, scientists have proved that 
matter is indestructible. Of our pres- 
ent abode, the earth, they can give us 
information in the minutest detail. 
But of the reality of a future life they 
can give us only the faintest glimmer- 
ings. Mud is indestructible. Of that 
the unaided mind of man can be sure. 
But that his soul is any more perma- 
nent than a flickering candle flame, 
that a man can only vaguely surmise! 
Christ’s resurrection has given us the 
guarantee that our yearnings for con- 
tinued existence are not a mirage 
arousing deceptive hopes for groping 
wayfarers, but the soul’s deep response 
to divine design. ‘I am the resur- 
rection and the life; he who believes in 
Me, even if he die, shall live,” said 
Our Lord. Unconfirmed, most men 
could only hope that facts would 
match these words of promise. But 
once Mary and the holy women met 
the Risen Master, the promise was 
confirmed. Our immortality, once 


such a vexing question, became an ab- 
solute certainty. Just as surely as 
Christ rose from the dead, so sure are 
His faithful that they will rise to eter- 
nal life. Not that all questions have 
been answered, for “eye has not seen 
nor ear heard, nor has it entered into 
the heart of man, what things God has 
prepared for those who love Him’’ 
(I Cor., ii. 9). Even now we are like 
the air pilot flying blind; we cannot 
see all that is ahead of us, but a ‘“‘beam’’ 
has pierced the skies and will bring us 
safely home. 


A Day of Promise 


The light of the Easter Candle re- 
veals this feast as a day of promise. 
Easter holds out to us “the consola- 
tions of eternity’’ (Secret), for the 
“only-begotten Son has on this day 
overcome death and opened unto us 
the gate of everlasting life’ (Collect). 
The promise of a great future makes 
any sacrifice tolerable. Life is never 
lived so fully as when a future with 
limitless opportunities seems to stretch 
endlessly before us. That is the scene 
youth beholds, and that is why youth 
is so full of hope and energy and con- 
fidence. Commensurate with youth’s 
high expectations is the bitter disil- 
lusionment of maturer years when, 
with time running down, the promises 
still remain unrealized. 

Easter tells us that we have a double 
future: the one on earth, the other in 
eternity. Our earthly future often 
escapes our control. Our best plans 
go awry. Other men are struggling to 
bend it to their wills as we are to ours. 
Frequently, filled with evil forebod- 
ings, it closes in on us as it closed in on 
Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
and from our lips falls His cry of an- 
guish: “Father, if it be possible, let 
this chalice pass from Me’ (Matt., 
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xxvi. 39). By contrast, our future in 
eternity is entirely in our control. 
We can make it meet our fondest ex- 
pectations. The life which death 
opens up to us will be according to the 
pattern and design we choose. God’s 
grace is at our finger tips. If we use it, 
perpetual light will shine upon us. 
Neither sealed tomb nor mounted 
guard could prevent Our Lord’s resur- 
rection; nor can any charnel house 
imprison the souls of God’s elect. If 
we will rise with Christ, we can; for 
“‘we have a building of God, a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens” (II Cor., v. 1). Fear of fail- 
ure often looms over the future like 
storm clouds lumbering in from a mid- 
summer horizon. But the future of 
God’s elect will be one of happiness 
without any alloy. For them ‘death 
shall be no more, nor mourning, nor 
crying, nor sorrow shall be any more, 
for the former things are passed away” 
(Apoc., xxi. 3-4). 


A Day of Joy 


Naturally, a day so rich in promise 
is a day of joy. Nothing brings this 
home to us more emphatically than the 
constant singing of the “‘alleluia” 
throughout the liturgical services of 
Eastertide. “‘Alleluia—Praise the 
Lord!” No other term so well ex- 
presses the joy of people who believe 
in the risen Lord. It anticipates the 
day when we shall add our voices to 
the angelic chant which fills the heav- 
ens: ‘Alleluia! Salvation and glory 
and power is to our God” (Apoc., xix. 
1). It recalls the exultant Psalms with 
which the people of the Old Testament 
made the Temple ring when they gath- 
ered to thank the Lord God for His 
mercies. 

By several other features of the 
Easter Liturgy, the Church brings 


home to us that this is a day of special 
festal character. Like a good and wise 
mother, she knows how things rear- 
ranged create interest. A picture or 
tapestry hanging in an unusual setting, 
a statue in a new nook, fresh doilies 
spread out on tables—all these fill 
children with new joy in their home 
and give them the expectation that 
“company” is coming. The Church 
does the same. All year long we kneel 
as the belfry bells, ringing morning, 
noon, and night, remind us of Mary’s 
part in man’s salvation. But during 
the Easter season we stand, in solemn 
salute to the Mother of our Risen King. 
We stand to show that we have purged 
“out the old leaven .. . of malice and 
wickedness” (Epistle); to testify that 
‘“‘we are risen with Christ, and seek the 
things that are above’ (Col., iii. 1). 
Further, the Church changes the 
prayer which is chanted during the 
blessing of the people before High 
Mass. All during the year we hear the 
“Asperges.” To-day the “‘Vidi aqua” 
is sung, reminding us that the baptism, 
formerly always administered in con- 
junction with the Easter ceremonies, 
made us participators in the fruits of 
the Resurrection, and members of 
that white-robed army whose leader 
is the Risen Christ and whose citadel 
is heaven. 

When we consider the full signifi- 
cance of this holy feast, we under- 
stand why it outranks all others. On 
this day Christ removed from men’s 
minds their last reasonable doubt of 
His Divinity. On this day He put 
the divine seal on all His teachings. 
On this day He put our faith in Him 
on a foundation firmer than the rock 
of ages. Surely, this is a day on which 
“to be glad and rejoice.’”’ One thing 
remains for us to do that it may be the 
perfect day: to receive Christ in the 
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Eucharist that, begging for His spirit 
of charity and kindness, we may be of 


one mind with all in the household of 
the faith (cfr. Postcommunion) 


First Sunday after Easter 
Faith Gives the Mastery 


“Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of 
God?” (I John, v. 5). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) On this day, in the ancient Church, 
neophytes assumed the task of pro- 
fessing their faith to the world. 

(2) Faith is the weapon which gives us mas- 
tery over the world. 

(3) The nature of divine faith. 

(4) The manner of acquiring faith. 

(5) The blessings which come from faith, 

(6) An object lesson. 


To-day, the octave day of Easter, 
is popularly called Low Sunday, since 
it is the lower in rank of the Sundays 
which open and close the Easter oc- 
tave. The Church calls it ‘““Dominica 
in Albis’—White Sunday. On this 
day, in the early ages of the Church, 
the newly baptized laid aside the 
white robes they had worn since their 
baptism on Holy Saturday. So great 
was the Easter joy of the Church, so 
intense her welcome of the new con- 
verts, that a whole week was spent in 
rejoicing. But now each of the neo- 
phytes had to take his place in the 
ranks and assume his share of respon- 
sibility for the renewal of the face of 
the earth. Each had to do his part in 
the work of emancipation and regener- 
ation begun by Jesus Christ. The 
world was in bondage and misery. It 
was a corrupt, loathsome world. It 
had given itself up to all manner of 
ungodliness. It groaned under the 
weight of its ignorance; it rotted in 
iniquity. It was paying the price that 
men must always pay when they for- 
sake God. Christ came into this world 


to build up a new race, a new people. 
Faith in Him was the weapon He gave 
men for their liberation. ‘This is the 
victory which overcometh the world, 
our faith’’ (Epistle). 


The Mastery of Faith 


Faith gives man mastery over the 
world. The problem of life is the prob- 
lem of balanced existence. There is 
a ceaseless struggle between the world 
and the spirit. Forces which should 
serve seek to rule. The material 
world tends to put the body of man 
in economic bondage; ‘‘economic de- 
terminism,” the professors call it. 
The body seeks to set up a dictatorship 
over the mind. When it does, we live 
by whimsy. Life becomes as unstable 
as our passions. And, finally, the mind 
of man seeks to dictate to God; ‘“‘pri- 
vate judgment,”’ the Protestants call 
it. A man of faith does not bend God 
to his own judgments; he listens to 
Him. A man of faith does not allow 
his body to rule his mind, he bridles 
it. He does not play the pawn to ma- 
terial forces, he uses them for God’s 
honor and glory. A man without 
faith is crushed if he does not receive 
an expected invitation to dinner or to 
membership in a country club. A 
man with faith can calmly walk to a 
martyr’s death in the arena. 

What is this faith which gives the 
believer in Jesus Christ the strength 
‘which overcometh the world”? Faith, 
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in the loose way modern men use the 
word, has been made to mean many 
things, even contradictory things. It 
has been identified with wishful think- 
ing, blind stubbornness, silly senti- 
mentalism, wild fanaticism, the stupid 
acceptance of a world of make-believe. 
Obviously, if faith is associated with 
so many different meanings, it is cer- 
tainly necessary to recall what it means 
to a Catholic. 


What Faith Means to the Catholic 


The Epistle of the Mass tells us what 
faith means to a Catholic. It is the 
acceptance of a message from God. 
We believe the words of our friends: 
God is our best friend. We believe the 
teachings of our great scholars: God 
is the wisest of teachers. We ‘receive 
the testimony of men,” but they are 
all fallible creatures like ourselves. 
“The testimony of God is greater.” 
He is the infallible Creator. And this 
is His testimony: ‘This (Jesus) is 
My beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased” (Matt., xvii. 5). “This is 
My most beloved Son, hear Him” 
(Mark, ix. 6). Faith is the complete 
acceptance of the truths God has re- 
vealed to us. God speaks, and we ac- 
cept His word. In that word we have 
absolute confidence. It is a greater 
confidence than any born of truths we 
have figured out for ourselves. We 
blush to think how woefully mistaken 
we have been at times when we were 
absolutely sure we were right. But 
when I know what God has spoken, I 
know that I am in possession of an 
unassailable truth. And that is the 
cold fact. whether His message is plain 
to a peasant’s small intelligence, or 
declares a mystery too deep for the 
wisest scholar to probe. 

You recall the Gospel incident when 
Our Lord told the multitudes, miracu- 


lously fed with loaves and fishes, that 
He would give them a new Bread, 
which would be His Flesh, and a new 
Drink, which would be His Blood. It 
all sounded so ridiculous that, despite 
the miracle, the crowd would go no 
further with Christ. Then He ques- 
tioned His disciples: ‘‘‘Do you also 
wish to go away?’ Simon Peter there- 
fore answered: ‘Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life, and we have believed and have 
known that Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of God’” (John, vi. 68-70). 
Peter is the man of faith speaking. He 
is puzzled, to be sure. He knows that 
he is face to face with a very profound 
mystery. Yet, the Son of the living 
God has spoken. In that word Peter 
believes with the utmost confidence. 
That is faith. 


The Coming of Faith 


Faith does not come to all men in 
the same way. The facts on which 
men base their faith in God are as vari- 
ous as the facts on which reason- 
able men place faith in a fellow-man. 
As the Gospels of the Easter octave 
remind us, faith in Our Lord’s Resur- 
rection came to different people in dif- 
ferent ways. To the women who went 
out to the tomb, God spoke through 
the voice of an Angel. The revelation 
of the Easter happening came to the 
disciples at Emmaus in the breaking 
of the bread. To the Eleven disciples, 
Christ had to make a personal appear- 
ance, before they would believe: ‘And 
He upbraided them for their lack of 
faith and hardness of heart, in that 
they had not believed those who had 
seen Him after He had risen’ (Mark, 
xvi. 14). And to Thomas, who had his 
own very arbitrary conditions for be- 
lieving; Our Lord spoke the reproach: 
‘‘Because thou hast seen Me, Thomas, 
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thou hast believed: blessed are they 
who have not seen, and have believed”’ 
(Gospel). We must accept God’s 
revelation as it comes to us. It is 
enough if God speaks, whether it be 
directly, as He does rarely, or through 
the voice of His Church, as He does 
commonly. 


Faith Always a Grace 


But while faith comes to men in dif- 
ferent ways, there is one fact which al- 
ways marks its coming, and that is a 
special grace from God. A man’s 
mind may be as keen as Solomon’s, 
his talents as diverse as Michelangelo’s, 
but all these will not help him to ac- 
quire faith, unless God’s grace aids 
human effort. That is the very clear 
lesson of the Scriptures, and it is re- 
peated time and again. ‘I say to you,” 
says Our Lord, ‘“‘many prophets and 
just men have desired to see the things 
that you see, and have not seen them, 
and to hear the things that you hear, 
and have not heard them’ (Matt., 
xiii. 17). And more explicitly, our 
Master says on another occasion: 
“TI confess to Thee, Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, because Thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and pru- 
dent, and hast revealed them to little 
ones. Yes, Father, for so hath it 
seemed good in Thy sight’ (Matt., 
xi. 25-27). Personal effort alone will 
never beget divine faith. “It is the 
Spirit that testifieth that Christ is 
the truth” (Epistle). Without that 
testimony, we grope with unseeing 
eyes. We are like laboratory workers 
trying to study a cell without benefit 
of microscope, or better, we are like 
astronomers trying to study the heav- 
ens without a telescope. 

Grace lifts man out of the realm of 
nature and opens the realm of faith, 
the sphere of the supernatural. Grace 


is as necessary for the life of faith as 
oxygen is for the aviator flying the 
stratosphere. Without grace human 
reason “‘blacks out’’ in the lofty regions 
of faith. With grace the simplest 
minds gain acquaintance with eternal 
truths which escape the sharpest in- 
tellects lacking grace. To use the 
words of St. John Vianney: ‘Those 
who are led by the Holy Ghost have 
right ideas. That is why there are so 
many ignorant folk who know more 
than learned men.’’ Without grace 
we hear the word of God, but it leaves 
us unmoved. When that grace is of- 
fered by God and accepted by our will, 
then the divine life begins in our soul. 
We join a new company—the company 
of Christ. We are in a new league— 
the league of the Saints. ‘We walk by 
faith, and not by sight.” Our feet re- 
main on the earth, but our thoughts 
are in heaven. We live by the truths 
Jesus Christ came down to give men 
for their salvation. Uncertainty is 
done with. We no longer run through 
life as men without a purpose; we 
no longer struggle as men beating the 
air. 


The Achievements of Faith 


The Gospel of to-day’s Mass ends 
with the words: ‘‘Many other signs 
also did Jesus in the sight of His dis- 
ciples, which are not written in this 
book. But these are written, that you 
may believe that Jesus is the Christ 
the Son of God; and that, believing, 
you may have life in His name.” 
Faith was given us that we might pos- 
sess eternal life, that we might live 
supernaturally. But it is well for us 
to recall, as we conclude this sermon, 
that the Faith has brought to men the 
most precious blessings which we can 
experience this side of eternity. Men 
with faith in Christ have changed the 
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face of the earth, and it is no argument 
against their accomplishments to say 
their works have been undermined by 
powerful enemies, or that some be- 
lievers, who had the good sense to ac- 
cept the teachings of the Faith, did 
not have the courage to live by its 
lessons. Faith, like the humming mo- 
tor driving the plane to the strato- 
sphere, has lifted mankind to its top- 
most achievements. When men lose 
their faith, their descent is as rapid as 
the fall of a plane with a dead motor. 
Faith revealed to men the divine 
image in the soul. That doctrine is the 
basis of human freedom and human 
dignity. To forget it is to fall under 
the heel of the dictator. Faith re- 
vealed that the bounty of the earth is 
to serve the needs of all men. That 
doctrine is the basis of social and eco- 
nomic justice. To forget it is to fore- 
doom the lowly to grinding poverty 
in the midst of plenty. Faith taught 
that a man’s home is a consecrated 
sanctuary. That doctrine made holy 
the bond between father and mother 
and children. Reformers questioned 
that teaching. They made adultery 
respectable, and children as unwel- 


come as the Infant Jesus at Bethle- 
hem. Faith told man of a future life 
of reward and punishment—a consola- 
tion to those struggling against the 
sceptre of futility; a grim warning to 
those who mock the lowly and subject 
the poor to their caprice. Faith gives 
patience. A man of faith knows that he 
will have his day, for “‘whatsoever is 
born of God, overcometh the world” 
(Epistle). 

Some years ago a professor of his- 
tory in the great Austrian university 
at Innsbruck lay on his death-bed. 
In his last moments, he called his wife 
and children to his side. To the 
children he reached his hand, and 
traced the sign of the cross on the 
forehead of each in turn. Then he 
gave to them his final word of advice: 
“Learning, beauty, honors, power— 
all these are nothing without faith. 
Faith alone is men’s true support in 
life and in death.’’ May all of us 
ponder these words when the priest, at 
the end of Mass, calls down God’s 
blessing on our bowed heads, as he 
traces the sign of the cross above 
us! 


Second Sunday after Easter 


The Divine Shepherd and Human Hirelings 


“The Good Shepherd lays down his life for his sheep’’ (John, x. 10). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The Church has a place for sinners. 

(2) Christ claimed the title Good Shepherd. 

(3) His love for lost sheep. 

(4) The care of the Church for lost sheep. 

(5) The hirelings within the Church. 

(6) The superabundant love of Christ for 
the lost sheep should be our incentive 
to keep the cup of mercy full. 


A characteristic feature of most of 
the important non-Catholic churches 


in American cities is their overweening 
ambition for respectability. The power 
to attract a great company of socially 
acceptable people, who can obtain, 
if need be, the highest character ref- 
erences, is supposedly the mark of an 
efficient group of servants of God. 
When they assemble for worship, all 
things must be in good taste. The 
pews are cushioned, the aisles are car- 
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peted, the music is distinguished, the 
sermon is delivered with polished elo- 
quence. These people are ‘not like 
the rest of men, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers” (Luke, xviii. 10). 

By contrast, the great Catholic con- 
gregations are, to many minds, ex- 
ceedingly commonplace—a motley 
group “‘altogether born in sins” (John, 
ix. 34). They count some very good 
people, no doubt, but one is struck by 
the low order of the majority. The 
Catholic Church draws from the com- 
mon herd. She is far more conspicu- 
ous where congested flats crowd in 
upon one another than she is in the 
areas where doormen in full livery pom- 
pously protect the precious privacy of 
successful people. So runs the asper- 
sion. Yet, the Church is proud of her 
place in the neighborhoods of the poor. 
She is glad that lost sheep, the way- 
ward and the derelicts, do not hesitate 
to claim her as their mother. 


The Lost Sheep 


To-day is a good day for considering 
the place of the lost sheep—the sin- 
ners—in the Church, for the Gospel 
of the Good Shepherd dominates this 
day’s Liturgy. The Church is Christ’s 
foundation. She ought, in her con- 
duct, to reveal the qualities of her 
Founder. Of these qualities one of the 
most appealing is that quality of 
mercy which gave Our Lord the right 
to call Himself the Good Shepherd. 

In taking the title Good Shepherd, 
Our Lord was at once proclaiming that 
He was the promised Messias and that 
His love for His sheep went beyond all 
limits. If that love had any prefer- 
ence at all, it was for the waifs and 
strays of the human family. Did not 
God thus speak through the mouth of 
the prophet Ezechiel? “For this said 


the Lord God: ‘Behold I Myself will 
seek My sheep, and will visit them... . 
I will visit My sheep, will deliver them 
out of all the places where they have 
been scattered. ... I will seek that 
which is lost: and that which is driven 
away, I will bring again: and I will 
bind up that which is broken, and I 
will strengthen that which is weak. . .’” 
(Ezechiel, xxxiv). 

From the public life of our Master 
we have ample proof that He is the 
Good Shepherd of the prophecy. 
There was no comer of Palestine to 
which He did not bring the comfort of 
His presence and the encouragement of 
His voice. People flocked about Him 
and recognized Him as their shepherd: 
“They presented to Him all sick suf- 
fering from divers diseases and tor- 
ments, with people that were taken and 
such as were possessed by devils, and 
lunatics, and paralytics; and He 
cured them. And there followed Him 
large crowds from Galilee, and De- 
capolis and Jerusalem and Judea, and 
from beyond the Jordan” (Matt., iv. 
24-25). Surely, it was a motley crew 
that followed Christ. Not even the 
possessed were excluded! 

To Christ nobody was an outcast, 
nobody was beyond redemption. The 
bruised reed He did not break, and 
the smoking wick He did not quench. 
A true shepherd, He was as gentle with 
the most wayward of the sheep as a 
young father cradling, for the first 
time, a child of hisown. The shouting 
Canaanite woman so distressed the 
disciples that they said to the Master: 
“Send her away, for she is crying 
after us.’ But He answered and said: 
‘I was not sent but to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel’’”’ (Matt., xv. 24). 
It is lost sheep that He is after, and 
when He recovers one, He cries out 
with joy: “Rejoice with Me, because 
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I have found my sheep that was lost” 
(Luke, xv. 6). 


The Office of Shepherd 


Such, in brief, was the kind of shep- 
herd Christ was. When He was clos- 
ing His life on earth, He took steps 
that the work of shepherding souls 
should continue. He assigned Peter 
the task: “‘Feed My lambs.... Feed 
My sheep.’”’ Supreme charge of the 
flock of Christ belongs to Peter and his 
successors, the Bishops of Rome. 
Under their guidance, divinely di- 
rected, the Church retains all the lov- 
ing concern of the Master for the way- 
ward sheep. She is not a bit distressed 
that some of them bear the marks of 
their sinfulness. Her anxiety is not 
that of the puffy Pharisees, preoccu- 
pied with the respectable appearance 
of the flock. Her task is to be up “‘at 
break of day’’ to rescue the sheep lost 
in the ravines of error, tangled in the 
briars of sin. 

This outlook of the Church puts her 
in direct opposition to all the “respect- 
able’ modern churches. When their 
preachers ascend the pulpit, all their 
teachings are tentative and conjec- 
tural. A man marries and divorces; 
they dare not say that he has done 
wrong in the sight of God. So many 
“respectable” people do just that! 
One man goes to church and prays, 
another stays home and tends his 
garden: they dare not say that one 
of these works is more pleasing to God 
on the Sabbath than the other. Men 
must be allowed to follow their lights! 
But when a man’s follies and transgres- 
sions bring him to disgrace, the finger 
of scorn is quickly pointed. He can- 
not feel that any of these churches 
have a place for him. They are alto- 
gether too ‘respectable’ for a sheep 
gone astray. 


Sin and Sinners 
The Catholic Church, following 
Christ, acts in the opposite fashion. 
When she teaches, she ‘‘teaches as one 


having authority, and not as... the 
Scribes and Pharisees’ (Matt., vii. 
24). Her teaching is clear. It is de- 
clared in unmistakable tones. She 


does not permit a man to sin with easy 
conscience. All the popular sins still 
receive her condemnation. She still 
insists that it is a man’s duty to pray, 
to worship, to offer sacrifice. She con- 
tinues to remind men to keep their 
marriage vows, to revere chastity, to 
protect the unborn; she refuses to 
excuse crimes against God’s laws as 
the inevitable consequences of a new 
era. But when her wayward children 
come on evil days, when the sad con- 
sequences of their sins make them out- 
casts in the sight of the world, then she 
seeks them restlessly, until she has 
them back in the fold. When a priest 
accompanies a convict to the gallows, 
the world makes sneering references to 
“another Catholic murderer.”’ The 
Church rejoices that she has regained 
another sheep. 

Because sinners found in Christ a 
love and sympathy which they could 
find nowhere else, they learned to love 
Him with boundless devotion. Recall 
the Good Thief, the Samaritan woman 
at Jacob’s well, Mary Magdalen. Be- 
cause straying sheep find in the Church 
the spirit of the Good Shepherd, they 
turn to her in their hour of distress: 
think of St. Augustine, St. Camillus, 
and the host of penitents she honors as 
Saints. 


Who Are the Hirelings? 


For the Church to follow any other 
course would be to put herself under 
the condemnation which Christ lev- 
elled against the hireling. Now, while 
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the Church as such will never fall un- 
der that condemnation, there are al- 
ways hirelings within the Church. 
Even St. Paul had to censure ‘‘de- 
ceitful workers, disguising themselves 
as the apostles of Christ” (II Cor., 
xi. 13). St. Augustine tells us that the 
hirelings in the Church are those who 
see a friend falling into sin, yet speak 
no word of correction. Those Catho- 
lics who excuse a marriage outside the 
Church, who minimize the dangers of 
mixed marriages—they are hirelings. 
They cause confusion among the sheep 
of Christ’s fold. Those who are dis- 
creetly silent when the teachings of the 
Church are ridiculed as ‘old-fashioned 
and arbitrary’—they are _hirelings. 
Parents who send their children to 
non-sectarian academies to foster so- 
cial ambitions, or to public schools to 
show the world that they are not the 
“narrow, bigoted type’’ of Catholic— 
they are hirelings. They have “no 
care for the sheep.”” Their viewpoint 
is not Catholic; it is not the point of 
view of Christ. All these hirelings 
have exactly the same outlook as that 
of these modern sectarians. They 
are concerned about the opinion of the 
world. They are Pharisees. Their 
ambition is to be well regarded by men. 
To that end, they will even sacrifice 
the sheep of the fold to the wolf. 

“The earth is full of the mercy of 
the Lord,” are the words with which 
the Mass of to-day begins. It is full of 
mercy because Christ “bore our sins 
in His body upon the tree’”’ (Epistle); 
because He was the Good Shepherd 
who “‘lays down His life for His sheep” 
(Gospel). Were His love not so great, 
many a sheep would never have found 
the way back to the fold of Christ. 


Imitating the Good Shepherd 


There is an important lesson that all 


of us can learn from the Good Shep- 
herd’s willingness to lay down His life. 
We frequently complain about the in- 
equalities of life’s burdens. A mother 
has done for her children all that could 
be expected. She should be entitled to 
rest and ease in her declining years. 
But a wayward boy forces her to do 
more. One son does for his parents 
all that any standard of devotion 
could possibly exact; a brother who 
shirks responsibility forces him to do 
more. When we experience this kind 
of burden and bear with it, then we 
are walking the paths the Good Shep- 
herd trod, and we are filling the earth’s 
cup of mercy. It were enough that 
Christ brought us to green pastures. 
He does more: He leads us back after 
we have been lost in barren wastes. It 
were enough that Christ died for us on 
the cross. He does more: He renews 
that sacrifice every day on all the altars 
of the world. From Christ, the Good 
Shepherd, we learn that only hirelings 
are content with the minimum of de- 
votion—watching the sheep. When 
more is required, risking of their life to 
save the sheep, they fly to more com- 
fortable tasks. It was the super- 
abundant love of Christ which saved 
mankind from eternal destruction. 
It is the superabundant love of His 
close followers which keeps the cup of 
mercy full. 

And so it is with the Church, the 
Spouse of Christ. It were enough that 
she gives us the Sacraments, that she 
teaches us the law of God, that she sets 
before us the example of the Saints. 
But if need be, she will do more. She 
will seek us out when all the world dis- 
owns us, when, like lepers, we are 
called “unclean.’”’ She is no hireling, 
flying from public opinion. No sin is 
so black that it can hide the features by 
which she recognizes her own. And 
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when she finds us, she calls out to the 
Angels in heaven: “Rejoice with me, 


because I have found my sheep that 
was lost.” 


Third Sunday after Easter 
Christian Joy 


“Shout with joy to God, all the earth, alleluia’’ (Introit). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Joy is our God-given birthright. 
(2) The present deficit of joy is not due to 
the war. 
(3) Suffering is an ingredient of joy. This 
is the great lesson of to-day’s Gospel. 
(4) The spirit of the age is the assassin of 


joy. 

(5) The Catholic spirit is an antidote for 
the joylessness of the world. 

(6) True Christians will share the heritage 
of joy Christ has bequeathed to the 
world. 


One cannot be a Catholic and a pes- 
simist. By the very fact that we bear 
the name of Catholic, we are bound to 
be optimists. Knowing the things we 
know, believing the things we believe, 
we cannot but enter the battle of life 
with a song in our hearts and a smile 
on our lips. For joy is our God-given 
birthright. Under the Old Law men 
were bidden to ‘‘serve the Lord with 
gladness. Come in before His pres- 
ence with exceeding great joy’’ (Ps. 
xcix. 2). But this was only a faint 
foreshadowing of the reign of joy that 
was to begin with the coming of Christ. 
“Behold,” declared the Angel to the 
shepherds, ‘‘I bring you good tidings of 
great joy” (Luke, ii. 10). Joy radiated 
from Our Saviour’s eyes, and, when He 
spoke, there were opened up to men 
whole kingdoms of joy of which, before 
His coming, they dared not even 
dream. His life, lived in “‘the love- 
liness of perfect deeds,” is recorded for 
us in what is surely the most joyful 


book in all the world. Why the very 
word for Gospel means ‘‘good news’’! 


A Legacy of Joy 


That is why, my dear friends, the 
Introit of to-day’s Mass sounds forth 
with a ringing call to duty—to the 
duty of being joyful. ‘Shout with joy 
to God, all the earth’ (Psalm Ixv). 
And echoing and reéchoing through 
the whole of to-day’s Liturgy is that 
same spirit of joyousness that has 
filled Christian hearts since Christ 
first uttered those beautiful words 
of promise that are part of to-day’s 
Gospel: “I will see you again, and 
your hearts shall rejoice; and your 
joy no man shall take from you” 
(John, xvi. 22). In a happier day the 
“Alleluia’s’” that run like a refrain 
through this morning’s Mass were 
simple cries of joys. To-day we know 
they are more. They are a summons to 
duty, urging us to protect and foster 
our legacy of joy in a joyless world. 

Indeed they are a necessary sum- 
mons, for never was the deficit of joy 
in the world greater than it is now. 
This is not to say that everywhere you 
go you will encounter dour faces and 
gloomy countenances, but only that 
you will not see much evidence of that 
cheerful, happy, friendly spirit of 
joyousness that is the first-fruit of 
faith in God and His goodness. You 
will seek it in vain in the world of en- 
tertainment. Go to the places where 
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people do exciting and amusing things, 
where the possibilities of pleasure seem 
to be unlimited. There you will see 
faces flushed with excitement, or in- 
tense with the effort of draining the 
last drop of enjoyment from the cup 
of pleasure. But look again, and you 
will detect an air of artificiality about 
it all, a hollow ring in the gayest burst 
of laughter, a suspicion of boredom be- 
neath all this pretense of happiness. 
It is as though these people had as- 
sumed a mask of merriment in a des- 
perate effort to reflect a happiness 
they did not really feel in their inner- 
most hearts. The simple joys that 
center about the home have disap- 
peared from their lives, so that now 
there is left only a void. The home 
has become but a point of departure 
from which to set out in pursuit of the 
false joys of the world in a heartbreak- 
ing effort to fill that void. 

Then, if we turn to what is surely 
the very stronghold of joy in this world 
—childhood—we find even that in 
danger of being engulfed by the on- 
ward sweep of joylessness. For to-day 
little children, who demand scarcely 
anything at all to fill them with joy, 
are very often deprived of even that 
little, because more and more mothers 
are able to dole out to them only a 
pitifully small portion of their time. 
Business activities, pressing social du- 
ties, or war activities usurp all the rest 
of the day, and so is lost the precious 
chance of bringing real joy into the 
life of the child. 


Joyful Despite Sorrow 


Now you may say: “Wait! Are 
you not overlooking the true cause of 
all this joylessness? Do you expect to 
find much rejoicing in a world at war? 
Do you expect to find joy in hearts that 
are filled to the overflowing with fear 


and anxiety?” If they are Catholic 
hearts—yes! Our Lord in to-day’s 
Gospel tells us the reason why. 

The majority of men envision the 
pursuit of happiness as a flight from 
pain and sorrow. Our Lord shows us 
that only he can be truly joyful who 
boldly confronts the fact of pain and 
sorrow and challenges it to rob him of 
his essential happiness. Only he is 
truly joyful who realizes that suffering 
is a very large and, as long as we are 
here on earth “as strangers and pil- 
grims,” a necessary ingredient of all 
joy. Our Lord points out: “A woman 
when she is in labor hath sorrow be- 
cause her hour is come... .’’ Notice, 
He does not say she is sad. For sad- 
ness, dejection, melancholy—they are 
all the same thing—are the sworn 
enemies of joy. Sorrow is but a neces- 
sary condition of all earthly joys. 
Sorrow was blessed by Christ; sad- 
ness never. “It hath killed many and 
there is no profit in it,”’ says Holy 
Scripture. No, the woman’s essential 
happiness remains untouched by her 
suffering, as a strong man’s spirit 
might remain unbroken even though 
adversity had brought him to his 
knees. For she realizes that “when she 
hath brought forth the child, she will 
remember no more the anguish, for 
joy that a man-is born into the world” 
(John, xvi. 22). All the trouble, all 
the danger, and all the pain of child- 
birth cannot cause any more than a 
quasi-sadness in the midst of real, per- 
manent joy. She is the perfect ex- 
ample of the good Christian “rejoic- 
ing in hope, patient in tribulation” 
(Rom., xii. 12). 

People who say we have no right to 
speak of joy when the world is at war 
should remember that scene in the Up- 
per Room when the air was charged 
with gloom, and the hearts of the dis- 
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ciples were heavy with foreboding. 
Surely, if ever a moment lent itself to 
dejection and melancholy, this was it. 
Yet, He who on the morrow was to 
become the Man of Sorrows spoke not 
of sorrow but of joy, and the disciples 
were brought face-to-face with the 
eternal paradox upon which the Chris- 
tian faith is founded—that sorrow and 
joy can reign side-by-side in a man’s 
heart, that only they shall reap in 
gladness who sow in tears. If, to-day, 
the joyful military wedding is but the 
prelude to a tearful leave-taking, it is 
all part of the great design. Mary, 
the ‘‘Mother of Sorrows,” is also the 
Queen of Joy and the Cause of our 
Joy, just as surely as her Son is at 
once the Man of Sorrows and the God 


of Joy. 


The Great Assassin of Joy 


But if not the war, what then is re- 
sponsible for the great dearth of joy in 
the world to-day? The prayer for 
this morning’s Mass gives us the clue. 
“O God,” we pray, “. . . show the light 
of Thy Truth to those who are in 
error, so that they might return to the 
path of right living....”’ The absence 
of joy in the world stems from the fact 
that so many who “go by the name of 
Christian” are unwilling to ‘reject 
what is opposed and to uphold what is 
becoming to this name.” Not the 
war, but the un-Christian, pagan spirit 
of the age is the great assassin of joy. 
It empties men’s hearts of faith and 
innocence, and thus makes them in- 
capable of really rejoicing. It multi- 
plies the occasions of sin, and conse- 
quently the barriers to true joy, which 
springs ultimately from friendship 
with God and the sure knowledge that 
we are the objects of His love. 

We read a great deal of the post-war 
world. All in all, it is depicted as a 


veritable paradise of joy, because there 
will be finer homes, swifter autos, and 
labor-saving devices without end to 
ensure man’s ease and comfort. 


And yet, by the test of experience, 
joy is found rather in simple things— 
in a cherished home, in children around 
a Christmas tree, in a kind deed done in 
God’s name. Nuns, by all odds, are 
the most serene, imperturbable people 
on earth. Even those who denounce 
Catholicism as a destroyer of joy, 
mainly because it insists that joy be 
sought within the limits of the Ten 
Commandments, will have to admit 
that the dour-faced, melancholy nun 
is the rare exception indeed. And 
what a shock it will be to many to 
learn that the Saints, despite their 
penances and austerities, were not 
ill-humored pessimists but lighthearted 
optimists, masters in the fine Christian 
art of rejoicing! 


The Joy of the Saints 


And an art it is to be able like St. 
Thomas More to joke of your beard in 
the shadow of an executioner’s ax. 
Or to win, like St. Francis of Assisi, 
such a reputation for joyfulness that 
his intimates called him ‘Brother 
Ever-Glad,”’ and men of later ages 
have referred to him as the ‘“‘happiest 
man who ever lived.”” Modern biog- 
graphies abound in pessimism, sadness, 
and even despair. In none of them 
will you find anything to compare with 
the deep, abiding joy, often breaking 
into spontaneous gaiety, you will dis- 
cover in the lives of such Saints as 
St. Philip Neri, St. Catherine of Siena, 
the Curé of Ars, or the Little Flower. 

But what about us? Do we belong 
to that school of dyed-in-the-wool pes- 
simists who spy out the thorns amid 
the roses, who see a storm in every 
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cloud, and a tragedy in every little 
ache and pain? To be sure, it’s im- 
possible to go through life with a per- 
petual smile on our faces, as though in- 
gratitude and anxiety and trouble 
just didn’t exist for us. But, plainly, 
we have a duty to be cheerful. ‘‘Leave 
sadness to the devil and his disciples,” 
advises St. Francis of Assisi. And 
St. Paul put it even more strongly 
when he said: “Rejoice in the Lord 
always; again, I say, rejoice’ (Phil., 
iv. 4). He was referring, first of all, to 
those great interior joys of our faith— 
to the joy that springs from the Holy 
Ghost indwelling in our souls, to the 
joy of knowing that in our faith we 
have the Divine Truth and one day 
shall enter into the “joy of the Lord.” 
Compared to these, the joys of the 
world are but children’s playthings. 
But Catholicism is a religion of joy, 
not only because it places in men’s 
hands the key to eternal happiness, 


but also because it attunes men’s 
hearts and minds to those lesser joys 
to be found in nature—in friendship, 
in seeing others happy, in doing one’s 
job well—joys which make life, even 
in “this vale of tears,” supremely 
worth while. 

They, too, are part of the heritage 
of joy Christ bequeathed to us, which 
is ours for the asking, provided only 
we are faithful to the terms of the 
legacy. Those terms are well expressed 
by St. Peter in this morning’s Epistle: 
“Refrain yourselves from carnal de- 
sires. ... Honor all men; love the 
brotherhood; fear God.’ In other 
words: live your religion to the full. 
Be good Catholics, and nothing— 
neither sickness, nor anxiety, nor 
trouble of any kind—shall rob you of 
that glorious heritage of joy that is 
yours by the divine right of sonship. 
For your Father in Heaven is the Mas- 
ter and Source of all joy. 








Roman Documents 


Custody and Protection of the 
Holy Eucharist during 
Military Assaults 


An Epistle issued by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Sacraments on 
September 15, 1943, casts an additional 
sidelight on wartime conditions in some 
of the European countries. The Epistle 
contains special instructions to Ordi- 
naries on the precautions to be taken 
in the case of military assaults on the 
localities wherein churches are situated. 
If Mass has been begun before news 
of an assault has been received, it is 
to be discontinued immediately pro- 
vided the Consecration has not been 
reached; after the Consecration, the 
celebrant is to proceed immediately to 
the consumption of the Sacred Species, 
omitting everything else. When mili- 
tary assaults are anticipated, the 
Ordinary may at his discretion sus- 
pend the faculty of reserving the Holy 
Eucharist in all churches which are 
not parochial or outstanding in the 
community; also in semipublic ora- 
tories, unless a priest or deacon is 
constantly at hand to remove the 
Sacred Species to a safe place; es- 
pecially in the case of private oratories. 
The Epistle urges that places of special 
security be chosen beforehand for the 
reservation of the Holy Eucharist in 
the case of such emergencies, even 
though it be necessary to reserve the 
Blessed Sacrament extra altare in some 


safer but proper place. The reserva- 
tion of Hosts is to be restricted, in so 
far as possible, to those needed for the 
Viaticum. Finally, the pastors are to 
select and train some of the laity who 
excel in prudence and piety, so that in 
the case of an extreme necessity they 
may remove the Blessed Sacrament to 
a safe place (Acta Ap. Sedis., XXXV, 
282). 


Pious Ejaculation Indulgenced 


Doubtless, another reflection of the 
war is to be seen in the indulgences 
which have been granted for the pious 
recitation in any language of the 
ejaculation: “‘Domine, salva _ nos, 
perimus” (Matt., viii. 25). Among 
others, the English formula, ‘Lord, 
save us, we perish,”’ is furnished in the 
rescript. The indulgences are as 
follows: (1) a partial indulgence of 
500 days for recitation with at least a 
contrite heart; (2) plenary indulgence 
on the usual conditions for pious reci- 
tation for a month (Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXXV, 292). 


Pontifical Appointments 


The following have been appointed 
Privy Chamberlains to His Holiness: 
the Very Reverend Msgri. Hubert A. 
Lerschen (Diocese of Lafayette), James 
E. Howard (Diocese of Alexandria), 
Edward C. Prendergast, A. Carroll 
Badeaux, and H. Joseph Jacobi (Arch- 
diocese of New Orleans). 
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